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Is the Original Accident Company of America, and Largest in 
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Claims that even great Railroad © .d) Steamboat 


Accidents can bring upon it. 


HAS PAID OVER $14,000,000 IN CLAIMS. 


Pays Steadily $4,500 a day for Losses by Death and 
Disabling Injury. 


“MORAL: INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS,’ 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass't Secretary, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to ** Publisher of the NaTION.”’ 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Bow 794 

Publication Office, 20% Broadway. 
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Seale of 
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On any page not specified, 15 cents per line 
each insertion; with choice of page 20 cents. 

A column (140 lines), 220 each insertion; with 
choice of page, 22 

A page (3 eiicinast $60 each insertion; with — 
choice of position, $80. we 

Twenty per cent, advance for top of column or 
other preferred position, when specified; where 
positions are not specified, advertisements are ~~ 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or = 
dev of size, the largest at the top. Sewernk 

Twenty per cent. advance for cuts, fancy or __ 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION — 
fonts, and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval), Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 
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50 cents each. 





DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to #250, 10 | 


per cent.; 
per cent, 


$500, 15 per cent.; $750, ngage 
Credits are made December 3 Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the ecaee is one-third, 

Advertisements must be acceptable in eve ry respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8.700 


$1,000, 25 


copies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 
= COLEMAN NATIONAL BU. : ae SS 
COLLEGE, Newark, N. 


Open all tne year. 
Business Training. 
Pleasantest location. 
Shortest time. 
mended, 
convinced, 


Best course of 
Best Facilities. 
Lowest rates. 
Most highly recom 











H. COLEMAN, Pres’t, 


ex 
| like one or more pupils te » prepare 


Write for Catalogue and be | 
| tional law ; 


The Nation. 


Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme, 
ILACK HALL SCHOOL.-—-A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac- 
commodations,. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
IL SON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. A 
Preparatory School aa Boys. ehour ws aa 
otc ircular address H. Winson, A.) 
CONNECTICUT, Pomfret. 
HE MISSES VINTON S 
for girls. Second term wii begin Feby. 1. 
culars sent on application, 
MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
[NIVERSIT YOF MARYLA 
Law School. Eighteenth annual session, 
ber 3, 1887. 
Address Henry D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
A TSS RANDOLPH'S SCHOOL, Sarah 
N. Randolph, Principal. An able and experienc- 
ed corps of teachers offers unusual advantages to the pu- 


SCHOOL 


Cir 


ND.— 


Octo- 


ils of this school. Students are prepared for col- 
ege. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
posi N UNIVERSITY Law School. 


ddress the Dean, 
E 


DMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. y 
NSTITFTUCUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 

Engineering, ¢ themistry, Architec ture, etc. JAMES P. 
MunRoF, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 Boylston Street. 
Gag 4AUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (60th Year). 
-Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo 
gy isa spec jalty. Reference is made to the Institute 
Faculty. The location is the most attractive in Boston. 


Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek. 
152 Huntington Ave. 
M ME. E. DECOMBES 
and English Home School for six girls now open. 


FRENCH 

Price, $1,000 per year. No extras. Highest references 
given and required. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
EL OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 

mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. 
with best of care in all gage 


Separate tuition, 
Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F ABBOT, Ph. 
tor. (No vacancy at present.) 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 


D., Proprie- 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. . 
WV" KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
L Boys (twenty-first year).—Begins September 22, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEM Y.— PREPARA- 


L tory poanaing school for boys. School reopens 
January 9, 1888 


For all information apply to 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 


WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
if paratory School for Boys. 46th year. 
on application. GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 


° NEW YorK, Suspension Bridge. ae 
Ds. VEAUX COLLEGE.—A Miltary 
Boarding School for Boys. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 


NEW YORK, Syracuse. 


| TPE. 6 Maa! 

al. School for Girls. Number limited to ten. $1,000 
yer year. Noextras. School year begins September 14, 
887. Refers to Hon. Abram 8S. Hewitt, George Wm. 
Curtis, Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, Rev. Edw ard Everett 
Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Hon. Andrew D. White. 


NEw York, Ut 
RS. PIAT r". Ss “SC ‘“HOOL FOR YOUNG 


Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
20th, 1888. Applications should be made early. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 


Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 22 


Sept. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 


Ms. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 





Catalogues 


VILKINSON’S HOME | 





ee. French, and German Boarding School | 


for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 28. 
Students prepared for College. 
edvantages for outdoor exercise. 


Ample grounds afford | 


Additional class and recreation-rooms built during the 


past year. 
Teachers, etc. 
HARVARD GRADUATE 


four years’ erience as a private tutor would 
for college examina 


tions or in high school work; the best of references | 

given. Address Tutor, Nation office. | 
HARVARD SPECIAL, Experienced, 

Ps desires a position as resident or travelling tutor. 


Address P. O. Box A, Cambridge. 


ee W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
y vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
IROFESSOR WANTED— Wanted in the 


University of Toronto for the opening of the Uni 
versity year, LISS8—’S9 in October, a Professor of Political 
Science His spec ‘ial sub-departme nts would be politi 
cal economy, comparative politics, history and interna- 
salary $2,500 per annum. Address GEO. W. 
toss, Minister of Education (Ontario), Toronto, Canada, 


WITH | 





[ Number 1176 


ANTED.—A HARVARD GRADU- 
ate to assist a schoolboy in New York “tig 


iy 


preparing for the Harvard entrance examinations. 


dress G,, care of Nation, 
y 4s GRADUATE HAVING STUD- 
ied for two vears in Europe and then taught 
French three years in a leading American university, 
would like to find suitable position as instructor in 
French. Employment as private tutor would also be 
acceptable for a limited season. Recommendations 
directly furnished from Yale; not through teachers’ 
agencies, Address GRADUATE, Nation office. 


School Agencies. 


ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 
Agency, Syracuse, N. Y., mav be depended on to 
furnish suitable teachers and to inform no others. 


NV E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
« does business in every State and Territory. HI 
RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


HE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY) 
Supplies Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach- 
Circular free. 
E. O. Fisk, 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Sia N TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 
Astor Place, New York City. W. D. KERR, Sec- 
retary. Send fore ire ulars, and list of places filled. 


Wants. 


Y ZTANTED—A MATRON FOR THE 

Episcopal Orphans’ Home, Savannah, Georgia, 
One capable of teaching and training the children and 
supervising the Home in all respec e. Address Mrs. A. 
R. LAWTON, Jr., 145 Jones Street, Savannah, Ga. 


ers. 


REFINED LADY, UNMARRIED, 
ae middle-aged, desires a position as housekeeper 
or ee union. a ferences given and asked. Address 
L.S., oftice of the Nation, 


Professional. 
MT ARLES LLIOT. LANDSCALE 


Architect, 9 Park St., Boston. 
P.PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Importers of 
OLD AND RARE 
SECOND-HAND ENGLISH 
BOOKS. 

Often very destrable sets of Standard 
English 
| good second-hand 
prices. Correspondence solicited, 

Send for New Catalogue (No. 5 


issued. 


Authors may be obtained in 


condition, at bargain 


5) just 


New York, 


27 & 29 W. 23d St. 


London, 
27 King William St, 
Strand. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St., 112 Fifth Ave., 
Washington, $17 Market Space. 


EMORY 


Wholly unlike artificial systems. 
Any book learned in one reading. 


Recommended by MARK Twaltn, RICHARD PRocTor, the 
Scientist, Hons. W. W. AsTor, JUDAH P. BENJAMIN, Dr. 
MINOR, &e. Class of 100 Columbia Law Students; two 
classes of 200 each at Yale; 400 at University of Penn., 
Phila.; 400 at Wellesley College, and three large classes 
at ¢ ‘hautauqua University, &c. Prospectus POST FREE 
from PROF. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave., N. Y, 
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The Western Farm Mortgage VOLAPUK 
Trust Company, J. M. SCHLEYER’S 


U World 
SUCCESSOR TO bik 
THE WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., ae ee ee eae ee 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS, sabe re eee oe 


*aid-up Capital - $500,000 00 SERET'S Authorized 
Add’l Stockholders’ liability _ 500, 000 00 . Authorized 


Jan. 12, 1888] Nation. 


, 
the 


Total Guaranty - - $1, 000,000 00 St elition sociaed = es 120 pages, & 
First Mortgage Loans.  tarosty exciisn ayn vorari’K pietios \Ry s 
FAR PUBLISHED, COMPRISING PAGES 


THIS COMPANY 

is prepared to offer the most 
Conservative First 
Seven Per Cent Loana,and itsown . —— 


GQ Six Per Cent. GOLD pi no 12S pace 
DEBENTURES based thereon. lary cor es D0 pages 
#105,000 of Real Estate First Mort 

BERURMOFE Abridged 


gaces on property worth three times O 


Mortgage 









amount of loans, deposited with, and 


assigned to American Loan & Trust \ ipuk, adapted by k. | n st 
Company, New York, as special secur- per pages uts 
r, pax cen 
ity foreach $100, 000 Debentures issued 
and so certified to by the President of J F btouicena 
the American Loan & Trust Company. : oar avveees 


Gold Debentures. CHLEYE R’ S Grammatik der U 


These Debentures are the direct obligation of the versalspract ipilk th edition. 101 ape 
Company, backed by its Half Million Capital 136 pages ents 
and kil ts aot nterest semi-annual, Pr pa 


and Interest pavable at the Third Nat Bs ank t New 

York. Over 2,300 investors can testify to their entire Wo ehiuich lor - ] 
satisfaction with these securities. rterbuch det ( Ivel 

8. O. THACHER, Pres. Nat. Bat ik, Lawren sprache \ pik 1 edition s US pag 








G. W. E. Grirritu, Pres. Merchants’ Natio nk, half t =] 

Lawrence, V. P. and Gen. ena | ee { 2 

Vice-Pres. and Auditor. L. H. PERKINS, Se A WY "SCEH’C Sos _ ee 

AMBLER, Treas. IWANOWITSCH’S Die We sprache 

OFFICES : New York, 187 Broadway, €. €. Hine & Son, Agts. \ ipuk ir t paapee S pa 

Albany, N, Y., Tweddle Building, M. V. B. Bull & Co., Agts. Cie cette 

Boston, 34 School St., M. D. Brooks, Agt. Phila., 102 Soe. ail 

4th St., Frank Skinner, Agt. ; 

Full information, with list of directors, references For Fre hi 
etc., furnished on application - 
L. H. PERKINS, See., Lawrence, Kansas, | KERCKHOFE’S Cours de Volapuk 
‘4 bh 5 = a . = - paper, Li4 pages, ? 
The Middlesex Banking Co., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN Dic , ‘ 
Capital Stock, Paid up $500,000 . CUlONNAITE cit Vo K 
PER CENT. FIRST MORTGA‘ 16n pe 1) pages £2 
vrys v 
1) 
) DEBENTURE BONDS |” - 
and Mortga ot = ant ng .- erest . , ar - , 

abie at National Hankof the Republic, N.Ve chart B. Westermann & Co 
ed 1872 Under sam shesitioe 9 mn a Gintien tee s . . a 
The only Mortgage Co. whose output is LIMITED ity SSS BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
STATUTE 

Offices Boston, 5 Tremont St New York 1 Wal 


12 Walnut St () C iN kK g 
OF THE 


Containing 


ATL 
WORLD, 


Q2 new and accurate 


AS 


St.; Philadelphia, 


6% NET INTEREST 


GUARANTEED BY THE 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST Co., 
7 KANSAS CiTy, Mo maps and RI2 pages ot facts 
pa Paid up..... $1,000 md OM l ‘i : i] ; 
urplus.. io a 00.000 OM . rire ; ’ " ntry 
Reserve Liabilities. ... ; cence 1,000,008 ane nhoeure S about all countries 
Debentures secured by first mortgages on improved sy i| SO cent 
real estate held by the Mercantile Trust Co., New York By mall, 5‘ cents. ; 


Call at Office or write for particulars ] 
JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST CO 
230 Broadway, Ne 


BurakEMAN & Co., 
New York 


HRISTERN., 


VISON, 
w York Cit ) 
— 753% 755 Bri 


BROTHERS & CO 


IROW AN, >R i‘ CRS & Che, 
Lb a 


adway, 








59 WALL STREET. 
- 254 Fifth Aver between 2 ur Sts., New York 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE. Importer of F wn Scien ka Pes . ‘ a 
COMMERCIAL anp TRA\ sZERS' CREDITS Publishers, Tauchnitz's ritis Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock matle 
Available in all parts of the World. demand A large ass always on ha and ‘ 
Ks received from Paris a Leipzisz as so AS iss 
Bookbuyers, Booksellers, and Librarians von 
SHOULD PURCHASE CATALOG ENO 
THE BEST READING A priced and HENRY apes 
Hit at Mid ER 
Classitied Bibliography for Easy Referer s 
K R AN . 
Chird Series, comprising the tithes of publica \ Ses Naw York 
tions of the five vears ending with December t Streets 
1886. Compiled by Lynds FE. Jones. 
cloth, $1.00, . . nen a 
SECOND SERIES, comprising the publications pa 8 . y . 
of the tive vears ending with December : ~ \ YEN \ aN 
1881 Cloth, $1.00, , STOMS 5 : s e 
‘ \ ‘ 
FIRST SERIES, corrected, enlarged, and « f st. S I ‘ -s s 
tinued to August, IS76 limo, cloth, $1 N < 
The set in three volumes presents a ‘ @ S 
fled bibliography arranged under about . by ‘ 
subject headings, of the most importar t I - » . 
lish and American publications now ’ St.. New York 
** The best work of the kind which we} S ST. 7) 
College Courant. WINTER RESORT 
“We knowof no manual that can tak . ’ 
guide to the selection of a libra Nv. } he 
rhe three series complete it mes 1 = .. : 
~ .‘\ ~ 
*.* Catalogue No f new and se i " % Six 8 @ 
and American books sent on al t 
if ; VANY AGENC}) d We A ui 
Acs ae ‘a, ‘} N AM SONS |b lé St., w Sear raries, offer MS. t 
o> eT publishers, and d ther Like work for out.of town 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York readers and writers 
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G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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1 He K ANTIQUARY 
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) } ( 
> Mark = 
= . metinidd cx 
_ IN M I \ 
\ New k 
y Marir and pera Glasses Telescopes, Mier 
scopes, A istic Cane r Deafness, Ear Cornets, ete 
H. WaLpsTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York 


sing stamp Established 1840 


S f100L BOOKS 1N FOREIGN LAA 
» guages. Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Language 
reign Periodicals 


144 Tremont St., Boston 


So NASSAU ST., N. ¥ 

i ed anew catalogue of books, among 
ind works on America, Local History 

et Sent on application 


/ OREIGN BOOKS Russian, Polish, 
Hungarian, Swedish, Danish, Hebrew, French, Ger 


an. ete. H. ROSENTHAL & ©O.. 14 Cooper Union. N.Y 


Reading Case for the Nation, 





Catalogues application F 
ENHOF, Importer, 





To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
temporary) form. Substantially made, bound 
in cloth, with The Nation stamped on the side 


in gold Holds 


neatly 


volume I 


Sent, 


about one ‘apers 


easily and adjusted 


post-paid, on 


75 cents, 


receipt of 





1v 
Scribner & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Bastille. 
BINGHAM. 


Despatches of 


By Captain the HON. D. 
Author of * The 
First Napoleon,” 
partraits, views, ete., 
cloth, $8. 


Letters and the 
Illustrated with numerous 


etc, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 


The 
Reyinations 


Building of the Bas- 
The Prisoners 


Gene al Contents: 
tille--TheArchives 


The Governors— Charles VI Louis XI. 
Henri [V.-- Marie de Medicis——Louis X1II1.—The 
Fronde—- Louis XTV.— Richelieu—Closing Scenes 

Louis X VI.—The Demolition, etc., ete. 


~ a ¥ 
-inglish Newspapers - 
Chapters in the History of Journalism. By H. R 
Fox Bourne, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
$10.00, 


2 vols., 


Mr. Fox Bourne's design is a useful one, in the exe 
eution of whieh he has had the advantage of a field al 
most unoccupied, . Nothing like a serious at 
tempt to trace the growth of the British ne wspaper Was 
ever made till Mr. Fox Bourne came into the tleid suffi 
ciently well equipped for the task. He is not lacking in 
enthusiasm or in industry; he hasa sufficient conscious 
ness of the power of the institution of which he writes; 
he has had more than twenty years’ experience of jour 
nalism.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

COMPLETE VoO- 


IN ONE MAGNIFICENT 


LUME., 


In an extremely handsome and appropriate cloth 


binding. Price $10.00, 
John Leechs Pictures of 
Contain- 


Life and Character. 


From the **Mr. Punch,”’ 
ing nearly 900 pages of pictures. 
‘The genius of Leech has never been seen to greater 
advantage than in this gallery.’’—Morning Post. 

**We doubt whether, in the whole range of the litera 
ry or pictorial art of the period, the earlier portion of 
the Victorian era has been elsewhere so vigorously, 
truthfully, as well as so humorously portrayed as in 
John Leech’s inimitable pictures. The series has anim 
portance beyond the amusement of the moment—it 
serves both to commemorate the genius of the artist and 
the character of the age.’’——-County Gentleman, 


Hand-Book of Republican 
Institutions in the 
United States of Ame- 
VYICA. 

Based upon Federal and State 

Reliable 
J. Bannatyne, 
Member of the 
Scotland. 


“T would like to assist 


collection of 


sO 


Laws, and other 
Sources of Information. By Dugald 
Seotch Solicitor, New York; 
Faculty of Procurators, Glas- 
vow, Crown Svo, cloth, $3.00, 

my countrymen (English, 
Irish, and Seotch) in an effort to overcome the dead 
weight * ignorance,’ and now spread before them a ban 
quet of Republican Institutions in the United States of 
America. [t will doubtless seem dry and repulsive to 
the thoughtless, while the sensible will remember that 
it took along time of constant application to learn to 


read, to write, tosum; and that the battle of life is one 
to the death, and requires tools of the keenest edge. 
“Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest,’ are what I 


would advise."’— From Preface. 


COMPLETION OF MR. KINGLAKE’S HISs- 
TORY. 
Lhe [nvasion of the Crimea. 





| COLERIDG 


i LESSING’S LAOQKOON 


The 


** The respectable and sometimes excellent trans- 
lations of Bohn’s Library have done for Literature 
what railroads have done for internal intercourse.”’ 
—R. W. Emerson. 

*“T may say in regard to all manner of hooks, 
Bohn’ 8 Publication Series is the uxefullest thing i 


Nation. 


know.’’—Thomas Carlyle. 
**An important body of cheap literature for | 
which every living worker in this country whe | 


draws strength from the past has reason to be grate- 
ful.’’—Protessor Henry Morley. 

‘The publishers are 
of an eminently acceptable character, 
Libraries.’ ’’—-Athenveum., 


Bohn’s Libraries. 


CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of 
Reference, 

Compri ising in all Translations from the French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin and Greek. 

700 Volumes, $1.40 0r $2 cach, with exceptions. 


RECENT ADDITIONS. 

VICTOR HUGO'S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
HERNANI—RUY BLAS—THE KING'S 
DIVERSION. Translated by Mrs. Newton 
Crosland and F. L. Slous. $1.40. 

THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY 
MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. Edited 
by her great-grandson, Lord Wharncliffe ; 
with ade litions and corrections derived from 
Original MSS., Illustrative Notes, and a 
Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New Edition, 
Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits. $4. 

“A most convenient reprint of Mr. Moy Thomas's ad 
mirable edition.’’—Athencweum. 


AN EGYPTIAN 
Novel. By Georg Ebers. 
Emma 8. Buchheim. $1.40. 

‘The translator’s rendering is easy and elegant.’’ 


Morning Post 
ADAM SMITH’S THE WEALTH OF NaA- 
TIONS. An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of. Reprinted from the Sixth Edi 
With an Introduction by Ernest Bel- 


making constant additions 





PRINCESS, An Historical 


Translated by 


tion. 


fort Bax. Two vols., $4. 

SENECA (L. ANN.ZUS) ON BENEFITS 
Addressed to Ebutius Liberalis. Trans 
lated by Aubrey Stewart, M.A. $1.40, 


* This is a faithful rendering of the ‘ De Beneficiis’ in 
plain but academic English.’’—St James’s Gazette. 
RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN 

TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. 
A. Ashworth. $1.40. 

HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES. 
by Francis Storr. $1.40. 

** Mr. Storr’s brilliant version .’’— Academy. 

GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 
TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by 
A. D. Coleridge, M.A. $1. 40, 

THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK OF HISTO- 
RICAL GEOLOGY. By A Jukes- 
Browne, B.A., F.G.S. $2.40. 

PAUSANIAS'S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 


AND 


Translated 


Translated by A. R. Shilleto, M. A. 2 vols. 
$4. 

HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapion Breth- 
ren, First Portion. Translated by Lieut.- 
Col. A. oe $1.40 

HAUFF'S TALE The Caravan—The Sheik 


of Alexandria—The Inn in the Spessart. 





Translated by S. Mendel. $1.40. 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition. 
By J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 vols. $7. 
A SELECTION. 
ANTONINUS.—THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS. 


$1.40 
ADDISON'S WORKS. 6 vols, 
B AX’S MANU AL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


BOSWELL ’S jal OF JOHNSON (Centenary Edition, 
edited by N _ r). 6vols. $s. 40 

ORKS. 6 vols. 10, 

F — T’S ¢ OSTU ME IN ENGL aNb (Dillon.) 








2 vols, 


Translated. 


LESSING’S DRAMATIC WOR — 2 vols. Translate: 
MILTON’S PROSE WORKS 5 Vols 
MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols. Transl. $4 2 
PEPYS’S DIARY. 4 vols. &X. 
Pht hearse H'S LIVES. 1 vols (Stewart & Long's 
BO.00, 
| SP INOZA? S CHIEF WORKS. Tri inslated. 2vols #4 


ITS ORIGIN, AND AN ACCOUNT OF ITS PRO- | 
GRESS DOWN TO'THE DEATH OF LORD | 
RAGLAN, By A. W. KINGLAKE, 

VOL. VII.—FROM T HWE MORROW OF INKER- 

_ MAN TO THE FALL OF CANROBERT. , 

VOL. VIIL FROM THE OPENING OF PE 
LISSLEER S COMM i Db TO THE DEATH 
OF LORD RAGLA 

Iilustrated with mumerous Maps, Plans, and 

Index to the complete Work Demy Sve, cloth, 

$11.20, 


| STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK. sz 


*,* The above books sent upon receipt of advertised price. Cataloques of our reqular stock will 


be mailed, if de stred, to those interested, 


New Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books nearly ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 BROADWAY, N. Y.. 
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T PUBLISHED 


BOOK BY 


JUS 


ROBERT 


A NEW 


Louis STEVENSON, 


Memoir of Fleeming Jenkin. 
12mo, $1.00, 

The astrong portrait of his 
the 


author, in giving 
the subject ot throws so 
that the 
reatest interest. It 


uncommon power 


Memoir, 


presents a character study _ 
and of finished workmanship, and at the 
time makes the reader the sharer of many of the 
distinguished author’s youthful and more mature 
thoughts on literary, stage, and other topics. 


Same 


The Mexican Guide. 
Thomas <A. 


$2.50. 


New cdition for Janvier. 


With Maps. 


I8ss. By 
Leather, net, 


to any one visiting 
and 


This manual. indispensable 


Mexico, has been revised to date, has, as one 


of its new features,a map of the Republic of 
Mexico. For the fulness and accuracy of its in- 
formation, presented in an agreeable style, the 


beok is recognized as preéminent in its class, 


in experienced suggestions, in 
appreciation of the people 


‘Tn accuracy, 
re nial and shrewd 


and the country, The Merican Guide, w.othin the 
Jimits noted, seems to ous to be almost beyond 
criticism.’ ’—The Nation, 


Notes. 


Various Issues of 


United States 
A History of the 
by the ¢ 


Paper Money 


rovernment of the United states. By 


John Jay Knox, late Comptroller of the 
Currency. New and Cheaper Edition, 12mo, 
$1.50, 

“Perhaps no man in the country is better 
qualitied than Mr. Knox to perform a work ot 
this kind, and surely within the limits proposed 
for himself, it would have been difficult for any 


one to perform it more satisfactorily. The vo- 
Jume is a careful and thorough review of all 
legislation and of judicial decisions and public 
discussions relative to the questions of curre ney 
since the organization of the Government.’ 

The New York Tribune. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 
You can secure a year’s subscription 
to THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


BUYER, which will keep you tho- 


roughly informed concerning every- 
thing importance in the literary 
world. Look at the year’s index in 
the January number (of 1,g00 refer- 


ences) to realize how complete and 
Send TEN 


for a sample copy to under- 


valuable is this survey. 


Address 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
NEW YORK. 


| *&* These books 


postpaid, on receiptat 


for sale hy all hookselle rs, orsent, 


price, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 


by 


SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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strong argument against the plan laid down in 
the ‘‘ Paris message.” Mr. Aldrich declared 


that ‘it is substantially agreed by all parties | 


that the revenue must be reduced,” and added | 


that ‘‘ there is a general fecling among those 
who have made a study of the question that 
the annual reduction ought to be 
000,000,” although Mr. Blaine does not think 
that any reduction is necessary beyond the 
comparatively small amount 
removing the tax upon that ‘necessity 
of to-day,” tobacco. Mr. Aldrich said 
further upon this point, we may presume 
with an emphasis upon the word in_ italics: 
‘““T know of no ¢ntelligent protectionist or 
Republican who is not in favor of reducing 


$100,- | 


involved in 
| region. 


The Nation. 


wages entirely. The granting of the 8 per 
cent. advance, or the refusal to grant it, in- 
volves no question of principle, or of law or 
charter requirements, or of discipline. The 
company had an agreement with the miners 
that they would continue the 8 per cent. ad- 
vance after the Ist of January if the same ad 
vanee was granted inthe Lehigh region. The 
miners agreed to go back to the old wages if 
the advance was not agreed to in the Lehigh 
As a matter of fact the advance was 
not granted to the Lehigh miners. There- 
fore, logically, the Reading men were bound 
to go to work at the old rate on the Ist of 
January. But miners are not very logical, 


' and indeed it does not make much difference 


the annual revenue to such a sum as shall be | 


required to mect the current expenses and 
the maturing obligations of the Govern 


ment.” As for the Blaine plan of annually | 


dividing a great surplus revenue among 


the States for the benefit of a particular 
class of taxpayers, Mr. Aldrich contemptu 
ousiy remarked: ‘* None of the propositions 
to collect a revenue with a view of dividing it 
among the States, or distributing it by extra- 
ordinary expenditures, are in my opinion de- 
fensible.” 


The strike of the coal-miners of the Reading 
Coal and Iron Company is connected, in the 
imaginations of the Knights of Labor, with 


whether they work a few days or a month at 
the old wages, and then strike again, or 
whether they simply break the agreement. 
The agreement did not require them to work 
at the old wages for any specified time, al 
though the implication was that their strike 


| was contingent on the Lehigh strike, and was 


the strike of a portion of the employees of | 
the Reading Railroad Company. The strike of | 


the railroad hands, it will beremembered, grew 
out of the refusal of the crews of five freight 


trains to handle cars loaded with flour taken | 


from a warehouse that was operated by non 
union men. The Superintendent of the rail 
road company promptly 
five crews and filled their places with non 
union men. 
ficulty brewing for some time among the 
coal-handlers at Port Richmond and Eliza 
bethport regarding ‘‘scab coal” from the 
Lehigh region, where a str*ke was going on 


to follow the fate of the latter. There is no 
reason, therefore, why the miners’ strike 
should not be submitted to arbitration if the 
Reading Company see fit to do so. But no 
arbitration or private settlement of that strike 
can be made to hinge upon the freight- 
handlers’ strike of the Reading Railroad em- 
ployees, The same reasons which forbade any 
submission to arbitration of the company’s 
right and duty to carry all goods offered 
promptly and without discrimination in the 
first instance, forbid it now. The correlative 
right and duty to discharge hands who re- 
fuse to obey orders, and to employ others, re- 
mains unaffected by anything happening or 


| that may happen in the coal region, 


discharged the | 


There had been a similar dif- 


An interview with Gen. Sickles, the new 
Chairman of the State Civil-Service Com- 
mission, shows that his intentions ure excel- 
lent, but also that he has paid but little at- 


| tention to the working of the competitive 


in which the Reading Company had _ no con- | 
. . . i 
cern except as carriers of coal mined by | 


other companies and firms. A strike was or- 


dered all along the line when the five crews | 


were discharged, butit was only obeyedin part, 
and a conference was held between the Super- 
intendent and the leaders of the Knights of La 
bor, in which it was agreed that the five crews 
and the two leaders who had incited them to 
mutiny should be definitely discharged, and 
that all strikers who reported for duty at 
twelve o’clock on the next day should be re 
employed if their places had not been filled 
in the meantime. The Knights affirm that 
there was a further understanding that the 
original difficulty growing out of the refusal 
of the five crews to handle non-union tlour 
should be submitted to arbitration; but there 


system. There is no surer sign of a man’s 
ignorance about it in this State than his 
belief that the examinations are not prac- 
tical. Gen. Sickles apparently holds this be- 
lief, and in support of it cites the case of a 


** young man whoapplied for a position in which 


| a knowledge of chemistry and metallurgy was 


| 


absolutely necessary. He was a graduate of 
one of the scientific schools, and was a man of 
considerable repute in chemistry and metal- 
lurgy. He went up for examination, and was 
asked all sorts of questions ina two hours’ ex- 
amination on all sorts of things, but was not 
asked a single one about the subject of chemis- 
try and metallurgy.” 


This looks very startling, but the explanation 


| of it is probably the same as the explanation 


isno evidence of any such agreement, but on | 


the contrary every reason to doubt it, since | 


the laws of the State and of the United States 


expressly require railroad companies to carry | 


all freight offered, in its turn, without dis- 
crimination or favoritism. 


The strike of the coal miners is a different 
matter altogether. This is a question of 


of the puzzling story told by ‘ the boy’ 
about the complicated relationships in his own 
family : 
to assert that no such examination ever took 


place. 





the ‘‘yvoung man” lied. We venture | 
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ducted by ‘‘ such a man as Inspector Dilks,” 
not knowing that they are conducted by a 
better man than Inspector Dilks, namely, 
Inspector Byrnes; and he recommends the 
‘“same method in the Fire Department,” not 
knowing that the examinations there are con 
ducted by Chief Bonner. His further re- 
mark, ‘‘ that the place of a mechanic should 
be filled by a mechanic, and not by a col 
lege graduate with a smattering of know- 
ledge of the work to be done, we must 
in common politeness take to be a recom- 
mendation, and fot an empty platitude ; 
but as such it shows that Gen. Sickles is 
still in the state of mind which was very 
common four or five years ago, when there 
was so much hostility in political circles to 
examining candidates “touching the height of 
the walls of Khartum andthe depth of the 
Polar Sea.” 


Gen. Sickles’s want of knowledge of the 
systemis very likely shared by his colleagues, 
which makes it seem unfortunate that they 
should so soon have vot rid of the Chief 
Examiner, Mr. Potts. Their first official act 
was to dismiss him, as he was an object 
of special animosity, we believe, to the Gov 
ernor, Who was extremely annoyed at his 
being put in a salaried office by a com- 
mission which he (the Governor) looked on 
as moribund, without consulting him. The 
offence was aggravated, too, by the fact 
that Mr. Potts had been secretary of that 
odious body, the Civil-Service Reform Asso 
ciation. But none the less Mr. Potts was a 
most efficient officer, thoroughly familiar 
with all the duties of his place, and, as 
any man filling it ought to be, eagerly 
sympathetic with the system he was called on 
to administer. If the new Commissioners 
had kept him in his place until they had 
thoroughly familiarized = themselves with 
their new duties, they would, in our opinion, 
have done a very wise thing. 


New Hampshire is beginning to doubt 
whether its new insurance policy pays. It 
will be remembered that two years ago last 
summer the Legislature passed the ‘ Valued 
Policy Law,” which required an insurance 
company in case of total loss by fire to pay 
the entire amount of the policy without 
regard to the Joss actually incurred. <All 
the foreign companies withdrew from the 
State. Appeals were made to State pride, 
and a number of local companies were start 
ed. Fora few months things went well, but 
last year brought losses of over $2,000,000, 
which is more than double the average for 
the Jast ten years ; and one of the strongest 
of the new local companies, the New Hamp 


| shire Manufacturers’ Mutual, which carried 


Stories of this sort are frequently told | 


by defeated candidates to excuse their failure | 
| are reported to be ina rather shaky condi 


to their friends, but they are never brought 
to the notice of anybody who can investigate 
them. Gen. Sickles’s account of the way the 
examinations ought to be conducted, in his 


| opinion, shows also that he has still to make 


; 
conducted. 


himself acquainted with the way they are 
For instance, he recommends 
that the police examinations should be con- 


risks of $800,000, has just been forced into 
liquidation, while several other companies 
tion. ‘‘What do we care for abroad 7” is not 
so popular a remark in New Hampshire now 
as it was two years ago, 


It isnow announced authoritatively by the 
London Lancet that the affection of the throat 
from which the German Crown Prince is suf- 


is 
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fering is not cancer, but ‘‘ a severe form of | will become ridiculous even tothe most Pious } 
chronic laryngitis,” and that the condition of | bel r It is alwavs dangerous ft ru t sf . 
the throat has completely changed The | that vou nnot live without a thit \ rit sy thing | \ ‘ 
news, we are sure, will be received with the | vou cannot have, because vou ar . 
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SENATOR SHERMAN'’S SPEECH. 


Our Washington advices state that Senator 
Sherman's speech is to be taken as an indica- 
tion of the Republican policy of dealing with 
the surplus. We think that there is good 
reason for this opinion. In the first place, 
Mr. Sherman is and has long been the leader 
of the party on that class of questions. IIe 
has had more experience in dealing with them 
than any other member. Jfe understands the 
principles of finance better than any other, 


He is immeasurably the superior of Blaine in | 
He is quite as skilful as the au- | 


this regard. 
thor of the ‘Paris message” in presenting sur- 
face arguments when they serve his purpose, 
but he sees much further below the surface, 
and accordingly Knows much better what the 
wearing qualities of a sophism are if it be 
comes necessary to Use it. It is thus, by vir 
tue of a better training, that he has Kept 
clear of Mr, Blaine’s plan to divide the whis 
key tax among the States—a proposition which 
has fallen upon the public opinion as flat and 
motionless as a ball of putty against a pave 
ment. 

Mr. Sherman has steered clear, also, of the 
fantastic proposition to abolish the whole 
internal-revenue system. Ife goes no further 
in this direction than the repeal of the to 
bacco tax and the special taxes (amounting to 
$5,200,000) on rectifiers, ete., of distilled 

“The taxes on beer and spirits,” he 
might be so modified that the States 
make taxes on the consumption of 


spirits. 
says, * 
could 

those articles a bounteous source of revenue 
and a proper means of relief from the bur 
dens of local taxation.” This is a very dif 
ferent thing from advocating the repeal of 
all internal-revenue taxes, It proves conclu- 
sively that the Republican party is not  pre- 
pared to enter the next campaign bearing the 
odium of free whiskey while sugar and salt, 
for example, remain taxed nearly 100 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

But the surplus must be got rid of some- 
how, and those who object to the President's 
Mr. Sher 
man sugvests rather than recommends extra 


methods must show better ones. 


liberality in appropriations as a means of get- 
ting money out of the Treasury. He says 
that ¢f the President had signed the River 
and Harbor Bill, 7f he had not 
the Pauper Pension Bill, 7f the 
had voted for a suitable coast-defence bill 


vetoed 
Ifouse 


and a proper increase of the navy and the 
‘Bill to Promote Mendicancy,” and, finally, 7f 
the Secretary of the Treasury had gone on 
resolutely buying bonds in the face of an ad 
vancing premium, we should not now have 
the surplus problem in its present aggravated 
state. Undoubtedly there may be found ways 
to spend all the money that can be raised. by 
any system of taxation, Most of us would be 
willing to takesome. Butit requires courage 
to advocate public extravagance before a peo- 
ple who have been all their lives practising 
economy in private, because they were com- 
Mr. Sher- 
man comes just short of saying that he would 


pelled by dire nece ssit) to do so 


enlarge the expenses of the Government to the 
magnitude of the surplus, but what he says 
on this point is sufficient to give President 


Cleveland a ver hur start in the next cam 


The Nation. 


| 

| paign, because what he does say is a public 
| age R 
announcement that the Administration has 
the people’s money. 


been economical of 
Since party contests began in this country, 
the claim of economy by the ins and the 


charge of extravagance by the outs have 


constituted the chief part of our political | 


diet. 


rule can be changed. We look upon this as 


The time has not yet come when this | 


the weakest part of Mr.Sherman’s speech, and | 


we shall be surprised if the Democrats do not 


| make him repent that he ever helped them to 





| duction of the 


prove to the people that they have been care 
ful in husbanding the public resources, and 
that they have avoided as far as possible the 
payment of high premiums to bondholders. 

Mr. Sherman proposes a reduction of the 
sugar duties. This is the only protective 
tax that he consents to abandon, and he al 
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facture of cigars was $8,085,555. It gave 
employment to 7,997 persons, Whose wages 
$2,581,304. The population 
31,000,000 But be- 


amounted to 
of the country was 
tween 1860 and 1870, when the tax was 
the heaviest and Government interference 
the strictest and most vexatious, the capital 
invested in cigar-making quadrupled, the 
population of the country having risen only 
to 38,000,000, an increase of only 24 per 
cent., against an increase of 400 per cent. in 
cigar-making. The number of persons em 
ployed rose in this period to upwards of 
26,000, an increase of more than 300 per 
cent. In the next decade the 
cigar industry grew to $21,698,549 of capital 


succeeding 


invested and to 53,297 in the number of per 
sons employed, or about 100 per cent., while 


| the population increased only 85 per cent. 


lows this only on condition of granting a | 


bounty to the 
article. It will bea novel experience—this 
payment of bounties out of the Treasury to 
persons engaged in a particular industry. If 
this policy is adopted in reference to sugar, 
it follows that every other industry which 
is, or says that it is, put to disadvantage 
by tariff changes, must be 
same spoon. The wool-growers have not 
ceased to declare that they were damnified to 
of millions by the slight re- 
tariff on made in 
1X83. If sugar is to have a bounty, why not 
wool, and why not everything that can show 
that it is suffering from those ‘‘ inequalities 
of the tariff” which the Republican party is 
pledged in its last national platform to ree 
tify? We advise all parties to beware of 
bounties. 


the extent 
wool 


THE TAXES ON TOBACCO. 


WE were not aware until very recently that 
the tax on domestic cigars is a part of the 
general system of ‘‘ fostering” American in- 
dustry. We use the word fostering, instead 
of protecting, because it is used by the United 
States Tohaceo Journal, from which we de- 
rive this valuable information. We are al- 
ways sceptical about the promotion of indus- 
try by taxation. The fostering care of a 
government which levies any percentage of 
tax over and above the plain needs of the 
public treasury, looks to us like the diversion 
of the lawful earnings of one person to the 


the Government has no occult resources of 
its own, but can only disburse or distribute 
What it has first collected from the people. 
This reasoning is commonly held to be sound 


has been an extension of the principle to but- 
ter, the doctrine being that this article should 
be ‘ fostered ” by a tax on oleomargarine, 
although both are American products. 

Far otherwise has the fostering care of the 


dustry, which, as the Zohaceo Journal assures 
us, has been stimulated not by taxing any 
other industry, domestic or foreign, but by 





taxing that industry itself. This is proved 


by statistics and the history of the trade 
capital invested in the manu 


In 1860. the 


American producer of the | 


fed with the | 





| ed the tax retained, 


pocket of another, the more especially since | 


‘What do these figures prove?” asks the 
Tobaceo Journal. Why, that the internal 
revenue Cigar tax ‘fostered the cigar industry 
toa marvellous growth, and that while its re 
peal will not benetit the Consumers in the 
least, it 
same injurious and deadening 
which hampered its growth before the war.” 


may expose the industry to the 
influences 


The conclusion of our tobacco contemporary 
is, that ‘‘ the best policy would, therefore, ap- 
pear to be to leave well enough alone, par 
ticularly if the repeal of the tax is opposed 
by an overwhelming majority of the manu 
facturers themselves and all the wage-earn- 
ers in the industry.” 
is made that both the 
manufacturer would be benefited by the re 
moval of the duty on raw leaf, 
in fact, be no doubt that this important branch 
of American industry would be greatly pro- 
moted by the repeal of the duty on imported 
leaf, which has recently been increased to 


Then a suevestion 


consumer and the 


There ean, 


the shocking rate of 75 cents per pound (the 
former rate being 35 cents), in order to  pro- 
tect a few growers inthe Connecticut Valley. 

We cannot help feeling puzzled to tind a 
particular industry calling for internal-reve- 
nue taxes on itself, and we should catalogue 
this fact among the other insoluble oddities 
of our financial situation—the surplus and the 
dreadful stew about getting rid of it 
not remember that we heard the same outcry 


did we 


when the tax on matches was about to be 
knocked off. The match manufacturers want- 
Why 2? Beeause it re 
quired more capital to go into the business 
while there Was a tax on the article, and thus 
the trade was kept select, being in some sort 


| aclose corporation. We do not know whether 
| this is the situation of the cigar trade, but we 


and unanswerable until you apply it to the 
. = | 
consumers of imported goods, Latterly there | 


note it as a question worth looking into by 
Congress, Why cigar manufacturers should 
want to pay the Government $3 per thou 
sand on their output, and should be distressed 
that the Government does not want the mo 
ney. Unquestionably there las been an im 
mense increase in the cigar industry since the 


year 1860, by far greater than the inerease of 


Government been exercised in the cigar in- | 


population. But since common sense “re 
fuses to believe that this increase has been 
caused by the tax on domestic cigars, we 


are driven to the conclusion that smokers 


| now use cigars who forme.ly used pipes, just 


as they now use refined sugar where they 


formerly used brown sugar, These are 
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26 
failure. Saloons exist in large numbers in 
all 
there is no revenue whatever from them, 

In fact, there has been no form of legisla- 
tionin recent years which has prove d so suc 


these so-called prohibition States, and 


cessful in actual experiment as these high 
laws. They do accomplish the most 
important purposes of restricting the traffic, 
it can 
reduc- 
is the 


license 


keeping it within bounds wherein 

be regulated and 

ing the evils which flow from it. It 
one form of legislation which the liquor in- 
terests most fear, and for excellent reasons. 
We ought to have such a law in this State, 
and if the present Legislature does its duty, 
the responsibility of preventing us from hav- 
ing it will be put squarely upon the Goy- 


and controlled, 


ernor’s shoulders. 


FROM TRIPOLI TO ALEXANDRIA. 
RomE, December 21, 1887. 

CominG from the French possessions in Al- 
geria and Tunis to Tripoliis a change from tole- 
rably well-ordered countries to a narrow strip 
of fertile, poorly-cultivated land, with Turkish 
rule and garrisons, an unhealthy and, for a 
great part of the year, very hot climate. Mi- 
rages are common, and have often deceived 
mariners on the inhospitable and poorly chart- 
ed and lighted coast. From the mountains and 
fertile plains of the northern part to the arid 
deserts and flat coast-land of Tripoli—the Sa- 


| . 
and fibre were strewn about 





hara being but two miles inland from the city | 


i 
—is indeed an extreme change, and the older | 


order of things obtains, with all the evils of 
Moslem misrule, 
The few oases within travelling distance send 
their products to the weekly market, and these 
consist of barley, dates, rough cloths and car- 
pets, cattle, horses, chillies, some fruits, grasses, 
It is stated that gold dust is 

Formerly the slave-trade was 


wretchedness, and neglect. 


and melons. 
brought in also. 
prominent here, and caravans with slaves from 
the interior were the chief source of trade and 
activity. 

The garrison, besides occupying the citadel, 
were encamped without the walls, on the right, 
in the public gardens, to the number of two 
thousand. There is some apprehension regard- 
ing the aims of Italy in this quarter, and these 
troops—at their 
been here long. 
were also in the harbor, and the fortification 
mounts a few k 
considerable number of ordinary cannon. 


present strength—have not 


Two well-armed men-of-war 


irge Krupp guns besides the 


N ation. 


‘The 


heaps of their staples—grain, dates, and chillies 
—and vast numbers of camels, horses, and 
some cattle. Well-bred and blooded colts of 
four or five months were priced at from two to 
four English pounds, and they were exquisitely 
beautiful. Cloths and carpets of coarse make 
for several hun- 
dred yards, and were mainly of wool. Barley 
and dates exceeded all other displays, and the 
space occupied by the market was certainly a 
half mile long by a quarter wide. The scene 
Was unique ; there were money-changers and 
story-tellers, musicians and armorers, the rich, 
fat Jew and the haughty, well-to-do Arab, with 
servants of both sexes, black as Erebus, a min 


gling of costumes and colors, flowing white } 


burnooses, and head-gear of all the northern 
African races, Ears, necks, noses, arms, and 
ankles of the Arabs loaded with jewelry ; 
hidden faces, tattooed skins, the lame and the 
sick—all were there, and rarely a European. 
The sun beat down, and there were no tents ; 
the season was declining ; October was at hand, 
and the thermometer (F.) was at 95°, 

There is no American consular officer here. 
The bazaars offer nothing unusual, but they 
are large, roomy structures, and with few ex- 
ceptions are occupied by the Jews. The princi- 
pal stocks are cotton, silks, carpets, embroide- 





ries, and European fancy articles, smokers’ | 


materials, fezes, arms, perfumes, ‘and so on, 
There is no good accommodation for travellers, 
and the tourist coming to Tripoli must rough it 
—must accept poor fare and many strange bed- 


fellows. The streets are merely lanes, foul and 


ill-smelling to the last degree, and there is no | 


cleanliness, Sheep are killed at 
venient wall, and the meat sold on the spot ; 
offal is left for 
and one meets 
and refuse. Eye diseases and poorly nourished 
children are common. The of 
Tripoli seemed to me to be the nomadic Arabs. 
They at least appear clean, and, with their fine 
faces, tall figures, and haughty bearing, 
quaint arms, their pure white flowing costume, 
incessantly going and coming, on camel or 
horse, they hae a striking individuality. 


There is no way of ascertaining the volume 


any 


dogs—too few for the purpose— 


everywhere heaps of garbage 


best element 


| of trade accurately, and though it may not be 


The | 


walls are much worn and decaying, but they 


are manned; sentinels are posted at all points, 
and visitors are not permitted to go near them. 
Two largeschools were visited at 7 A.M., and were 
full of all classes of scholars—adults as well as 
studying aloud. 
not neglected by any portion of the community ; 
trade was brisk, and none were abed. The 
population consisted of the usual Jewish trad- 
ers and merchants, very many negroes from 


boys The morning hours are 


the interior, a few Europeans—Maltese, Ita- 
lians, and French—and the larger part Bedou- 
ins. The Turks number not over a sixth of 
the inhabitants. A large number of the Arabs 
are Tunisian, and appear to be rather a hard 
lot, freely reviling the foreigner upon sight. 
Since the French occupation of Tunis, these 
Arabs come into Tripoli, and are said to bea 
little troublesome. They pitch their tents near 
the city. 

For pure sightseeing of Arabs—their mode of 


life, productions, trading capacities, and cha- 
racteristics—Tripoli offers better facilities than | 
I saw great 


any other northern African port, 


as large as formerly in the daysjof slave-selling 
and the great caravans from the far interior, it 
is nevertheless considerable and mainly Tocal. 
Of course there are no docks, and all loading 
and discharging of steamers is done by large 
boats and lighters. Labor is cheap as well as 
human life. With the extinction of piracy 
and slavery, and thedechne of the power of the 
reigning chiefs—from this last cause more than 
anything else—Tripoli as well as Tunis svon 
took an inferior place and is now rarely heard 
of in a material sense. There does not appear 
to be much to attract foreign conquest, and if 
it is asserted that Algeria is a drain on the 


French treasury, it is inconceivable that Tri- 


cone | 


their | 
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years, Few people can successfully deny the 
benefit Egypt is deriving from the English con 
trol. For the first time in ages the ‘‘fellah” or 
producer in this land gets a receipt for his an 

nual tax payments, and he seems to be corre 

spondingly happy and industrious over it. For 
merly taxes were wrung from him as long as 
his money and worldly goods held out—often 
with the lash—and as often as two and three 
times in the year. One sees great quantities of 
cotton on the Wharves, and much evidence of a 
large trade in Alexandria, while from the ruins 
of the old city is rising a vast, and in many 
Alexandria pro- 
mises to be again a great city, and in the build 
ing activity one is reminded of a growing 
Western city inour own country. Itis now es- 
timated that the population is 250,000, 


parts an elegant, metropolis. 


and 
veral new sec- 

The English 
garrison are rarely seen, though they have two 


plans for the entire building of s¢ 
tions of the city are in progress, 


large buildings in the heart of the city, and oc- 
cupy a commanding fortification in the old 
citadel, near the railway station, besides an 
encampment a few miles out, near the remains 
of the Khedive’s unfinished summer palace. 
Without going into the question, one becomes 
impressed with the fact of the solid benefits of 
English control. During a visit to Egypt in 
i881, I formed some idea of the order of things 
and the management of affairs then, and, com 
ing now again, there seems to be a change for 
the better, though I should hesitate to state 
why. Notwithstanding a feeling of insecurity, 
which is quite general, the workers in the coun 
try are probably gaining a better spirit, there 
is more production, more industry, and less 
fear of asummary and brutal official and mili- 
tary class in government. 

There is now prevailing at Cairo a form of 
fever, of malarial type, sometimes with a con 
tinuous or typhoid tendency engrafted on it, in 
all probability due to the excessive height and 
overflow of the Nile, and the consequent stag 
nant pools of water, decaying vegetable matter, 
and the formation of specific miasms. The 
mortality is reported as very The dis- 
ease is, however, very general, and will in all 
likelihood unfavorably influence the coming 


low, 


season for tourists, as strangers to the country 
seem to be especially prone to experience an 
attack. in- 
volvement and deep-scated pains are noted, and 
hence unusual reports of dengue and *‘ break 
bone fever” are in circulation, but there is an 
absence of the chronicity and serious sequel 
usually attendant on dengue. 

In the older and strictly native portions of 
Alexandria the old order of things still obtains, 


joint 


In some cases symptoms of j 


and one winds through miserably kept streets, 


wooden bazaars, by heaps of garbage and 


refuse, and other annoying 
As usual in the East, 
of the 


nuisances made 
mere potent by the heat. 


the Jews seem to have the bul rade, 


; and the money to do it with, but there is a 


poli could ever support for any length of time | 


a European force. It is an unhealthy country, 
and the few square miles of fertile coast land 
in the immediate vicinity of the capital offers 
the choicest part of the country. It is probably 
hotter than Egypt, with the desert a few miles 
away on three sides, and the relative humidity 
is extreme. 

From Tripoli to Egypt is an agreeable 
change, but before reaching Alexandria there 


are days of scorching heat and blistering sun, 


steaming along the arid northern coast. The 
first impression one forms of Egypt at the pre- 
sent time is, that a struggle is going on between 
many forces, and that this fair country may 
not after all emerge from the condition of 
servitude and chaos she has been in for so many 


| 


to 


wonderfully mixed population be found in 
all manner of trades and occupations, and the 
country undoubtedly now contains a great 
adventurers from 


number of renegades and 


Europe—men and women with no good behind 
them. 
blocks of the poorest hovels and wooden struc- 


In many sections there are blocks upon 


tures serving as shops, cafés, workshops, and 
dwellings, and inhabited by a motley crowd of 
Egyptians, negroes, Armenians, Jews, and low 
Europeans, There did not appear to be many 
unemployed people, and I was assured that 
there was work to be had by everybody desir- 
ing it—coarse labor on the many new buildings 
in course of construction. One, however, sees 
here as elsewhere a considerable number of the 
frock-coated gentry (here wearing the fez 
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Lundi.’ He 


overworked, and complained of the necessity in 


his famous ‘Causeries du was 


such a task of jumping from subject to subject, 
from century to century: 


** One has not the time to love anything, to 
attached to anything. . . . It 
breaks my head. I am like the horses who have | 
their mouths spoiled by jerking to right and 

left, and he made the gesture of a man who | 
pulls the bit. ‘Well, I am engaged for three | 
years. At the end of three years [ shall have 
earned about what people earn with a comedy 
Which is not a Ah! the theatre, he 
exclaimed; ‘the comedy in verse is a thing of 
the past. Either you write verses which are 
not verses for comedy, or you write prose. 
Everything will tend to the novel, the field is so 
vast, and you can take every possible form,’ ” 


become 


SUCCESS 


Renan comes in, In many piaces, as he was a 
famous Friday dinners 


member of the once 
which made some noise under the Second Em- 
these dinners are well described 
The student 


of the literature of France bet ween 1850 and the 


pire. Some of 


in their disorderly conversations, 


present day will find many notes to take in this | 
‘Journal.’ There are some parts which might 
well have been omitted, but the authors, [ sup- | 
their perfect 
these littéra- 
The Goncourts 


pose, wished to give a proof of 


sincerity. The central figure of 
teurs is the Princess Mathilde. 

worship her as the poets of the Pleiad cele- 
brated the their time ; 
surely, nothing could exceed her kindness to 


great ladies of and, 


her literary friends. Her salon has been the 
only point of contact of such men as Flaubert, 
Sainte 


She was able to tame all | 


Taine, 


the Gonecourts, Beuve, Renan, 
and the great world. 
Ciree, 


these bears, like \ curious physi 


ognomy, this Princess, with the succession of 
impressions of all sorts which she receives, and 
With those 


enigmatic eyes which pierce you. 


Her mind has something of her eve. Here and 


there a word comes out which paints, a@ la 


Saint-Simon, a thing ora man.” The Princess | 
Mathilde is no longer young, but she has kept 

the literary sceptre of a drawing-room. <All 

her friends are very devoted to her ; Goncourt 
still observes her and notes her clever sayings. 
She has chosen the better part, and never 
attempted to play a political réle. Goneourt’s 
gratitude and devotion to her are almost touch- 
ing, He 
himself candidly on the 
of the 


tries not to conceal it, and he prides 
friendship of the niece | 
great Napoleon, who condescends to be 
the most natural and best of women. 


Correspondence. 


QUESTIONS ON THE ISSUE OF THE DAY | 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir; Now that the signs of the times point 


unmistakably to a clearly defined national 


issue between t 


great parties next fall, pro 


Republicans do not force a personal 


one through the character of their nominee, 


and in view also of the fact that the popular 
discussion through the campaign is likely to be 


narrowed down, on the protectionist side, to 


the alleged dilemma (as the 7Trihune has just 
very ingeniously put it), rudned industries or 
else pauper wages, as the result of tariff reform 


persistently called by the other side * free 


trade’—would it not be wise for the reformers 


largely to shape their discussion so as to antic 


pate this form of argument before it has fast 


ened itself ineradicably in the prejudices of the | 
people ad iressed by the Trifune and its like ? 


ral and largely 


Personally, although on gen 


a-priort grounds, an out-and-out free-trader, 


should be glad to know how a eareful thinker 


1 


and trained economist would meet the seem 


»open the door to 


| crowded by foreign competition ¢ 
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foreign competition would necessarily bring, at 
last, American wages to a par with English 
ones in the same industry. Is it enough to 
answer that the American operative would be 
sufliciently protected by the 3,000 miles-freight 
age with which European goods must be handi 
capped in the competition with our own? Or 
shall we say that American wages cannot fall 
without a corresponding rise in English ones, 
both seeking a common level, as artificial con- 
ditions are removed? Or, finally, shall we 
answer that, happily or unhappily, the indus 
trial conditions of the two countries cannot, for 
a long time, at any rate, be made the same 
social, governmental, and other considerations 
and that accordingly the faith- 
American workman must long 


forbidding it; 
ful, intelligent 
command, tariff or no tariff, a compensation 
above that of his English brother ? 

How, also, shall we meet the 7ritune’s plau- 
sible suggestion that the pauper earnings of the 
needle-women, as Mrs, Campbell has so feeling 
ly told the story, fairly hint what men’s wages 
will be brought to when their ranks in the 
several industries are in effect similarly over 

I, for one, should like to hear your answer, 
however elementary or puerile the ditticulty 
nay seem to you.—Respectfully yours, 

H. D.C. 

EASTPORT, ME., December 29, 1887. 

| There are so many answers to the forego 
ing queries that we find ourselves somewhat 
Per- 


haps we may as well start by asking why 


embarrassed to know where to begin, 


foreign competition does not bring English 
waves down to the level of German, French, 
and Belgian wages, which are as much lower 
than Enelish as ours are higher, 

For a second answer we might ask how we 
are enabled, with our high wages, to export 
and sell abroad in competition with foreign 
producers the following quantities of manu 
factures in a single year : 


Tron and steel manufactures 
Leather - 

Wood aia 
Agricultural implements 
Books, maps, ete ; 
Carriages, 

Chemicals. 

Clocks and watches 

Cotton manufactures 

Flax and jute “ 
Gunpowder, 
Parattine 
Refined sugar 


dynamite, ete.... a 





$91,707,401 


This list is taken from the exports of the 


fiscal year 1885. 


It might be much extend- 
ed, as we have selected only the items whose 
amounts were upwards of 81,000,000, 

Now, the 


these articles of manufacture just as much as 


Wave question enters into all 
it would into any article that might be im 


Will anybody tell why the higher 


ported, 
wages of this country do not prevent us from 
worth 


exporting a hundred million dollars’ 


of manufactures now, and selling them in 
competition with the lower wages of England 
and the — still 
France, and Belgium ? 

For a third answer we refer “ H. D.C.” to 
the report of the Hayes-Oliver-Porter Tariff 
will find the 


lower wages of Germany, 


Commission of 1883, where he 
wages question fully considered as prelimi 


nary to an expression of opinion that a gene 


ral reduction of the tariff by 20 or 25 per 


cent., as recommended by them, would not 


‘tn any case diminish the compensation of 
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labor.” They knew what 


i 
talKing 


probably the V 


} 


were about, and as they were the 

chosen ones of the protect d interests, their 

testimony is not open to suspicion.—Epb. Na- 

TION. | 

WORKINGMEN'’S THOUGHTS ON THE 
TARIFF. 

To THE EpDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Four years ago I talked free trade in 
this town, and was nearly thrown in the Lake 
in consequence—at least. | was threatened with 
it. But now Lam surprised to notice the num- 
ber of men, workingmen, steel-rail men at that, 
who are low-tariff men. It has been my for 
tune for the last six or seven years to associate 
pretty intimately with men employed in steel- 
rail and nail that the 
protection argument which has taken the most 


mills. I have noticed 


hold of their imagination (one cannot say their 


reason) is the argument deduced from a com- 


parison of wages in England and America, 


Their bosses have taken great pains to enlighten 
igno- 


the crassest 


them on this subject. But 


prevails among them concerning the 


rance 


waces of a like Germany 
and Nor 


had any of them the slightest idea of the rela- 


protected country 


France compared with England. 


tive purchasing power of money in England 
and America. Some of them now have a glim- 
mering idea of the difference, and more are 
learning, 
Another point. 
vague delusion, some admitting and some deny- 


Nearly all of them harbor a 


ing it, but all arguing from the assumption that 
high profits for the manufacturer means neces- 
sarily high wages for the men. A sort of Chris- 
tian charity, philanthropy, or disposition to 
*divy up” is assumed. They all know by harsh 
experience the disposition on the part of the 
manufacturer to reduce wages when his profits 
are lessened, and they infer, per contra, a disposi 
tion to raise wages when the ** boss” is making 
a ‘‘good thing” of it. Yet 


quietly and dispassionately, and asked if they 


When convened 


ever knew of such a case in their own life, they 
generally scratch their heads and acknowledge 
manfully they never saw it in actual practice. 
The protection doctrine, too, ef * building up 
the country” exercises a mysterious effect on 
their imaginations, which they never can set 
forth palpably in words 

In these discussions between workingmen, 
though often long and earnestly carried on, I 
ood tem- 


have observed the most admirable g 


per among the men, frequently relieved with 
truly pungent sallies of wit as well as pithy 
apothegms of political economy. Not long ago 
a workingman in my hearing expressed his 
Views as to What determined the wages of labor 
thus: “Itisthe man at the door that sets the 
the bench.” [ thought it 


but it may not have been original. 


Wages of the man at 
very neat, 

Any man grossly deceives himself who sup- 
poses the American workingman is not think- 
ing on economic questions, especially on the 
tariff. It may be 


ing, but there is much seratchir 


loose, vague, illogical think- 


ir of heads and 
ideas among these men, and 
the efficacy of 
Along with 
this is a most healthy growing distrust of the 


| E. L. M. 


boss's Views on such questions, 


turning over of 
they are beginning to doubt 
protection for them personally. 


SOUTH CHIcago, January 5, LSS&8, 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE HOUSE. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Tamaconstant reader and admirer of 
the independence of your paper, and, being an 
ex-member of Congress, I take a deep interest 











Jan. 12, 1888] ‘Lhe Nation. wae 


in your discussion of the difficulties of a prompt — the intermediary sand terist ‘ 
organization of the House of Representatives liseontinuity. if f i nd 4 Se mee 
I thought, when a member of Congress, and vould have been not 1 Hin , f t 
I think yet, that the Speaker should not hav: ision, for purposes of forest-s t st its vs 
the autocratic power of appointing the commit itions, t int t ngs of many . been W 
tees, but he should have some control thereof tions of trees, IT may be presumed t 

I thought that the fairest and most expeditious thing of the ditliculty sometimes experie i 
mode of selecting the committees would be for leter ing the annual as dist 
the majority of the House to elect the Speaker vy rings. Yet ir, no evid i 
the Chairmen of the Committees on Ways and before me which w {shake my | 
Means, Appropriations, and Judiciary, and = accepted t rv upon wl the wl t ‘ 
that these four should on the next day select | system of German forestry is pra | i 
the chairmen of all the other committees, and loallay all doubts, th estry Dis rott I ‘ to} 
in case of a tie among the four, the Speaker | Department of Ag iltu 
should have another vote; that the Speake u \ h to decide this ve 
and the chairmen thus selected should at tion L seeks tl perat fa 
once select their members of the majority pal ire in | tlontof va 
ty for each committee; that the minor . ‘ t 
of the House should select the men to stand | also to state that as t 
first of the minority onthe Committeesof Ways a ire probably rarely cut 
and Means, Appropriations, and Judiciary it which they a t may { tw 
and that these three should the next day select | tive vears’ growth untou i. and 
the members of the minority to stand first om | discrepancies, other r ist : 
each of the other committees, and that the ise of | insta as t ti 
members so selected should select the members | f) 1 section of a hickory t 
of the minority party to serve on the other | life history, which was afterwards 
committees. This could be arranged by the | inquiry, the 1 s revealit tl 
rules, Ex-MEMBER vears before it is cut, having ¢ 

MEMPHIS, TENN., January 2, 18838. dense shade of the 1 aa - ‘ 

neight 1 beet ‘ 


RING-GROWTH IN TREES. time another neigh ud tak poss 





To THE Epitor oF THE Nation: Jes uprgpiotice 

Sirk: The discussion on the question of the fa s " " S73 a ae ie : : \ 
age of the Sequoias has brought up the question | gitjons 
of the truthful record of age as indicated by wi ie , f 
so-called annual rings. While the former | jjo)¢ wa 
question is one of curiosity, the latter is one of 7 , , 
decidedly practical importance, as its answet! th be toiiwendk 
may affect the property rights of any citizen 
who is unfortunate enough to have to rely t 
the boundary lines of his land claims on tl " 
blazes with which a baekwoods surveyor | a 
marked the course of the survey lit ‘ 
For, as is well known, the courts hav Wa s 
had often to decide the priority of a surve) 
and therefore title to land, solely upon the evi bh ; z 

l | \ 1 KAA Ss AN . \ \ 

dence of a surveyor’s overgrown mark, made COPYRIG WAN IX 
a certain definite number of vears ago, t ; 
‘“annual” rings deciding the time of survey To THE Epitror oF THE NATION 

It is, then, of great importance to the com Sir: Mr ’ = ey ete es i _ 
munity that the subject should not be lightly | , t ; epee P - 
or, without very sufficient basis, authoritativ: . 
ly discussed; it is desirable that, without 
whelming evidence, the belief in the acce | ter] ‘ < Pt — 
theory should not be disturbed. This accepted O . 
theory claims that wherever the seasons ai < 
determined by decided changes of temperatur 
and consequent rest followed by reawakened yy s 
vegetation, such changes are marked by tl ee . ai ‘ x 
formation of annual rings—that is to say, t t 3 at t , . st 
cell elements constituting the wood formed R a 
the first few weeks of awakening activity in t t ’ - P ' ; < 
spring differ in form and appearance fror litt g 
those formed later in the season. That t . 
same effect in a smaller degree may be exp 
ed from other alternating checks and resus 
tion of vegetative activity, is but natur s 
climatic disturbances as droughts follow \ a te . 
rainy seasons, or even the defoliat = 
some cause early in the season, with conse 
recovery of foliage, will produce a si! sand 
appearance in the arrangement of cell ments t t 3 wishes , ; : R 
to that which characterizes the annual ring es \RLES { ten repeated. H 

The counting of an excessive nu - of ‘ . 1888 eat shown that it t 
rings during a given number of years, wt is the la 
reported from the fitful cli f Ne : .PAVIN ON LeetTraT ¢ ~ ‘ 
is, therefore, not surprising. But it also re , tion of this kind that the | rer has to pa 
veals, probably, a prejudice against the accept- E ; N N ill kinds of subsidiar ts, either in per 
ed theory, or a love for new discoveries and a Str: Althoug 1 have already published sonal freedom or in the producing power of 
lack of sharp observation on the part x ‘ and Letters of | bis labor F. ANGELL, 


reporter; or else the less distinct appearance of | Charles Darwin,’ I hope you can find room for Liepzio, December 18, 





Notes. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS have in preparation 
‘The Tailor-Made Girl, society dialogues from 
Puck by Philip H. Welsh; and a study of the 
conditions in which Mormonism took its origin, 
by J. H. Kennedy, editor of the Western Maga 
zine of American History, 

‘Shakspere in Fact and in Criticism,’ by 
Appleton Morgan, is in the press of Benjamin 
& Bell. 

T. A. Trollope’s ‘ What [ Remember’ will be 
issued in this country by the Messrs. Harper, 
as will Smiles’s ‘ Life and Labor, or the Cha- 
racteristics of Industry, Culture, and Genius,’ 
They announce, too, * Mr. Absalom Billingslea, 
and Other Georgia Folk, by Col. R. M. John- 
ston; and a series of ‘* English Classics for 
School Reading,” edited by Dr. William J. 
Rolfe. 

W. 5S. Gottsberger announces * Leon Roch,’ a 
romance by B. Perez Galdés, from the Spanish 
by Clara Bell, in two volumes, and a new 
translation of ‘Paul and Virginia,’ also by 
Clara Bell. 

Thomas Whittaker issues this month ‘ Read- 
ings and Prayers in aid of Private Devotion,’ 
by Bishop Clark of Rhode Island ; * A Manual 


of Church History,” by Rev. Arthur Charles | 


Jennings, author of * Ecclesia Anglicana’ ; and 
‘An Exposition of the Apostle s’ Creed,’ by the 
Rev. John Eyre Yonge. 

Ticknor & Co., Boston, announce for imme 
diate publication ‘Queen Money,’ a new novel 


by the author of * The Story of Margaret Kent’; | 


‘Looking Backward; 2000-1887,’ by Edward 
Bellamy; ‘ Under the Southern Cross,’ by Ma- 
turin M. Ballou; * Trinity Church, Boston, 
Mass. ,’ being the fifth of the ‘*‘ Monographs of 
American Architecture,” a portfolio containing 
22 velatine views and 1 heliochrome, 13x16 
inches; and a‘ Decennial Index of Illustrations 
in the American Architect and Building News, 
IS7T6-S5, 

Henry Stevens & Son, London, issue this 
month ‘Jobann Schoner, Professor of Mathe 
matics at Nuremberg: a Repreduction of his 
Globe of 1525, Long Lost,’ ete., with new trans 
lations and notes on the globe by the late se 
nior member of the firm, and a bibliography 
by C. H. Coote of the British Museum. 

A new * Library of Philosophy” is to be un 
dertaken by Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Lon 
don. The first title on the list is ‘ Sensationai- 
ists: Locke to Mill,’ by W. S. Hough, Ph.M., 
of Michigan, who will also produce, by way of 
introduction to the Library, a translation of 
Erdmann’s ‘ History of Philosophy,’ in three 
volumes, Whose appearance is set down for Oc- 
tober. The general editor of the Library is J. 
H. Muirhead, M.A. 

The Century Co. has issued in beautiful form 
the first volume of the War Papers of its maga 
zine, doing everything to make it attractive 
which large pages, clear type, good paper, and 
excellent printing can do, As the papers origi 
nally appeared, no chronological order was 
observed ; but in the book form they are so 
arranged as to make a consecutive history, 
beginning with the bombardment of Sumter. 
New papers have been added to the series to 
supply vacancies and to bind the whole into 
one narrative, so that a considerable percentage 
of the volume is new matter. We have fre- 
quently expressed our high estimate of the 
value of the series, and little more ean be added 
except to say that the exceptionally high 
character has been maintained to the end. The 
novel scheme of printing side by side the story 


of battles and movements as told by men of | 
opposite sides who participated in them, was a ! 
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delicate experiment, but has proved a great 


success. Union and Confederate soldiers have 
told their remembrances in a generous spirit, 
and the presentation of both sides has never de 
generated into controversy or lost its dignity. 
The tone has, in fact, been so cordial that it 
most resembles that of a group of comrades 
comparing their memories with mutual respect 
and good-fellowship. 

A Boston lady has induced T. Y. Crowell & 
Co, to reprint from their Tolstoi volume, * Ivan 
llyiteh, the short story, ‘* Where Love Is, 
There Is God Also”—a touching exemplifica 
tion of *‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren,” ete. A pretty 
tract in white and gold is the result. 

A little book by Helen Ekin Starrett (Chi 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co.) is called * Letters 
to Elder Daughters, Married and Unmarried,’ 
and is full of good advice and wholesome sug 


| gestion about housekeeping, home comforts 


and influences, occupation for women, ete. 
Two most sensible chapters are entitled respec- 
tively, ‘‘ Household Decoration” and ** The 
Relative Importance of Things.” Thoughtful 
and liberal are those on ‘* Women’s Clubs ” and 
‘““The Superior Woman.” Almost the only 
idea advanced which seems to us mistaken is 
that of the desirability of banishing from the 
houses, at any rate of people of moderate in- 
come, both cook and cooking. But surely it is 
better to have * the household fires burn warm 
and bright” in kitchen as well as parlor; for 
not only do we want the means of ready bospi 
tality, of consulting private preference, and of 
giving some individuality to the home-table, 
but also our daughters need to keep their op 


| portunities for practical education; and then 


again, in sickness how can we spare the home 
kitchen ? 

Another little book which has come to our 
notice is ‘A Bundle of Letters to Busy Girls on 
Practical Matters’ (Funk & Wagnalls). Miss 
Grace Dodge has written it and dedicated it to 
her ** Dear Friends and Fellow-members of the 
dsth St. Working-Girls’ Society.” As may be in 
ferred from the author’s name, and from the 
title and dedication, it has a practical and not 
in the least a literary aim. The plain talks in 
it go straight to the point without mincing mat 
ters, and are such as must do a great deal of 
good to those for whom they are designed. It 
is hard to particularize any portions when all 
are so good; still, mention might be made of a 
chapter on ‘‘ Men Friends—Prospective Hus 
bands and Wives,” and of another on ** Market- 
ing and Food.” They are clear, forcible, im 
portant. In her introduction, the author ex 
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Secondary Schools.” ** Contestants must con- 


fine themselves simply to practical exposition of 


, results sought, and of the means of attaining 


these results in the school-room.” Literary 
merit will be a subordinate consideration. The 
essay must not exceed 5,000 words, must be 
signed with a fictitious name, and must reach 
the office of the Academy not later than March 
15, 1888. 

The American Meteorological Journal for 
December contains a contribution to the litera 
ture of the supposed increase in rainfall upon 
the Plains, but it cannot be said that it is a con 
tribution to our knowledge of the subject. The 
author, Mr. Harrington, who is one of the 


| editors of the magazine, finds, by a comparison 


of two rainfall maps of different dates, that the 
later one places the lines of equal rainfall tur 
ther to the westward upon the Plains than the 
earlier one does, and argues therefrom that the 
rainfall has increased. He even builds higher 
upon this foundation of sand, and evolves the 
rate at which the rainfall of this region is in- 


| creasing. Had Mr. Harrington been aware 


| that these rainfall maps are but crude general- 


izations from insuflicient and contradictory 
data, that there is often no good reason, beyond 


the judgment of the maker, for drawing a line 


| of equal rainfall in one place rather than in 


another, fifty or a hundred miles away, as is 
perfectly well known to those who have con 
structed such maps, he would have displayed 
more caution in his conclusions, If we add 
that the maps which he used were the Blodget 
map, published thirty years ago, and now uni 
versally discredited, and the Dennison map, 
which was published to sell, the worthlessness 
of his conclusions becomes apparent 

Genealogical Querte s for 188s (Newport : 
H. Tilley) is in the printer’s hands. 

The American Annual of Photography and 
Photographic Times Almanae for 1888 (Scovill 


Manufacturing Co.) is a solid volume of 3820 


pages, with a generous addition of advertise- 
ments, not inferior in interest to the text. The 
illustrations, as in Jast year’s issue, are ex 


| amples of a variety ot ‘processes,’ with a 


promising new photolithograph among them. 
The frontispiece landscape study, a photo 
gravure by Obernetter of Munich, is an ex 
ceptionally tine performance. 

Routledge’s Almanack for S88 is a elose 
approach to the indispensable Whitaker's, 
differing from the latter in such a way as to 
supplement it usefully. Not containing so 
much matter, its print is larger. The arrange- 
ment of its main sections is convenient, being 


| alphabetical, as, Amusements in and about 


presses a wish that her book might lead to | 


| gatherings of young women for familiar talks 


similar to those which she has epitomized in it. 
It ought to do good, and should be widely dis 
seminated, 

We bespeak a wide reading for Gen. Francis 
A. Walker's paper on ‘ Arithmetic in the 
Boston Schools” in the Syracuse Academy for 
January. The evil he attacks (and it is by no 
means local) is very great, and the only way of 
reducing the makers of text-books to reason is 
that adopted by the School Board of Boston in 
its prescriptions as set forth by Gen. Walker. 
We observe with pleasure that the new volume 
of the Academy, which begins with the Febru- 
ary number, is to be enlarged for the third 
time, witha proper increase in the price of sub 
scription. As the editor truly remarks, ‘* These 
three successive enlargements may be accepted 
as an indication that there is a tield for just 
such a journalasthe Academy, . . . devot- 
ed solely to the interests of secondary teachers 
and their work.” The Academy offers a prize 
of fifty dollars for the best essay on ‘* Science in 


London ; Army, Navy, and Reserve Forces ; 
Art of the Year; Banking, Finance, ete.; 
Colonies and India; Commerce and Trade ; 
Ecclesiastical ; Educational and Scholastic 
Establishments ; Foreign Countries, and so on 
to Science and Sports and Pastimes. The 
editor apologizes for crudities and errors in a 


first venture, and asks for corrections. We 


may notice, then, that Mr. Manning’s successor 


in the United States Treasury has been over- 
looked, and that Mr. Lamar’s second initial is 
transformed from @ into 0, 

Recent events give unusual interest to the 
Hawaiian Almanae and Annual for SSS 
(Honolulu: Thos, G. Thrum). The preliminary 
tables are followed by the present Constitution 
of the Hawaiian Kingdom, ‘*‘ subscribed and 
sworn to by His Majesty” on July 6, 1887, with 
its ‘*‘ Whereas, the Constitution of this Kingdom 
heretofore in force contains many provisions 


subversive of civil rights, and incompatible 
with enlightened Constitutional Government,” 
etc. The revolution which led to this is briefly 
described under the Retrospect for the Year, 
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versity, the Historical Society, and the Penn 
Club. 
and flourishing institution, 
represent the best scholarship of the country. 
Its Contributions enter on their third volume. 


The Association is now an established 


whose members 


So successful has been its organ, Modern Lane 
guage Notes, that a Review has been projected 
to take its place among the leading quarterlies. 
The next Convention will be held in Cincin- 
nati. 


~-Mr. H, T, Frueauff writes us from Easton, 
Pa,: 


“Your article on the ‘Book Trade in Ger- 
many’ was exceedingly interesting, both to the 
trade in general and, no doubt, to your book- 
buying readers, While reading the review of 
the Jahrbiicher article, | wondered whether you 
had seen and your German readers perused the 
exceedingly interesting romance called ‘ Eulen 
und Krebse,’ by August Niemann, commenced 
in No. 3 of the Neuve Monatchefte des Daheim. 
The plot of the story is centred in Leipsic, 
among the bookmakers and booksellers. In- 
cidentally, a clear and interesting insight into 
the ‘book world’ of that greatest of book cities 
is woven into the story. As far as I know, no 
book has ever been written in any language 
with this object in view. No doubt many 
familiar with the German language will find 
much to interest them in ‘ Eulen und Krebse.’ ” 


—Hollingbury Copse is ‘that quaint wig- 
wam on the Sussex Downs which has the honor 
and artistic evi- 
dences connected with the personal history of 


of sheltering more record 


the great dramatist than are to be found in 
any other of the world’s libraries.” Thus Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps speaks on the title-page of 
his latest list of Shakspere rarities. In all 
former editions his claim is more moderate, 
saying, instead of ‘tthe world’s libraries,” 
south of the metropolis, This 
curiosities, lately printed ‘‘ for private circula 
tion and presents only,” will have a charm for 


ealendar of 


all Shaksperians. 
and 


It isan octavo of 168 pages, 


chronicles 805 memorabilia. The com- 


ments of the author add much to their signifi- | 


cance. They indicate lines on which, as he 


remarks, ‘a large work could hardly fail to be | 


welcome to the student” of Shakspere. His 


regret is that ‘tthe time occupied in gathering 


together the necessary artistic and literary 


material has practically excluded the collector 
himself from the opportunity of making an 
effective use of his accumulations.” We hope 


better things. Mr. Phillipps is eleven years 


younger than Gladstone, has not a tithe of his | 


disquiets, can never rest except when hard at 


work, does all his writing before noon, and | 


some of it before light. He is still good for 
The hundred 
Mr. Phillipps, with 
other unique relics, as their possessor main- 


another opus magniwn, two 


Shaksperian volumes of 
tains, have cost more pains and 
pelf than would have been requisite for ac- 
cumulating fifty thousand books 


works of the 


modern 
dramatist. 
Aside from printed 
matter, the Hollingbury treasures are of the 


on the 

tur, non numerentur, 
four following classes: (1.) Early engraved por- 
traits of Shakspere, among which the Droe- 


shout is easily preéminent, (2.) Authentic per- | 


sonal relics, such as the title-deeds of his estates 
in Stratford and of the Blackfriars theatre. 
(3.) Documentary evidences respecting his es 
tates and individuals whe are connected with 
his biography, such as autographs of South- 
ampton and Essex, Sir Thomas Lucy, and 
John a’ Combe, (4) Artistic illustrations of 
localities connected with his personal history. 
In this last line neither the Bodleian nor the 
British Museum has anything worth speaking 
of. The Hollingbury display is unique aside 


from that at the birthplace,which owes its own | 


existence to Mr. Phillipps. 


perhaps | 


Ponderen- | 


The Nation. 


—Our copy of Mr. Phillipps’s curiosity Calen- 
dar, coming through the Post-oftice, was de- 
| tained there till a customs duty was paid. But 
this book, like a hundred others by the same 
author, and a majority of those imported by 
American specialists, would never be reprinted 
in the United States. The tax then protects no 
American industry, unless perhaps the salary 


trarily, at the port of landing, marks by guess 
the amount of duty. We say ‘‘ arbitrarily,” 
for on the same work we have sometimes paid 
a dollar tax and sometimes half-a-dollar. But 
while this tariff protects nobody, it is a tax on 
knowledge, and bears hard on our least lucra- 
tive profession, that of scholarly specialists. 
These are the men who send abroad, each in 
his own department, for the most advanced 
works—works too far advanced to be popular— 
and which therefore stand no chance of Ameri- 
can republication. The best of these scholars 
are frequently not salaried professors, and are 
often hindered from ordering a book subject 
not only to a tax, but to one imposed at the 
caprice of an official a thousand miles away, 
and which, however illegal or unreasonable, 
they are not likely to get abated. Publishers 
ought not to be jealous of a little mercy shown 
to these students struggling to keep abreast of 
the times. With this view of things it was 
provided in the United States Postal Laws of 
IS79 1135) that ‘ collectors of 
toms may in their discretion remit duties on 





(section cus- 


importations of single copies of books of less 
dutiable value than 
books are intended for the personal use of the 


one dollar, when such 


addressees,” Under this regulation we import- 
ed Skeat’s ‘ Etymologieal Dictionary’ as it was 
| published number after number. Many stu 
| dents did likewise, and by their comments they 





no doubt doubled the sale of American editions 
when our publishers brought out the completed 
work. 
more than we can now speak of. But in ISS? 


This law worked well in other ways 


this system was broken up by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who ‘instructed collectors that 
all books of whatever value, bound in stiff 
covers, or which are usually so bound, should 
(Postal 
We first became aware 


be treated as dutiable at 25 per cent.” 
Laws of 1882, p. 785.) 
of this change when we sent for the ‘ Oxford 
Parallel New Testament,’ a sort of Tetrapla 
that has never been reproduced in this country, 
and never will be, but which is invaluable, 
showing at the same time not only the Autho- 
rized and the Revised Versions, but the original 
of both. 
ly, but the tariff was the last proverbial pep- 
percorn. 


The book and the postage were cost- 


—Mme. Boucicaut, the head of the great 
Parisian establishment of the Bon Marché, and 
the widow of M. Aristide 
founder, died last month at the age of seventy- 


Boucicaut, its 


| two years, leaving her immense possessions in a 
manner which calls for special attention. No 
statement of the actual amount of her wealth 
has appeared —probably it cannot be even 

approximately estimated at present, so great is 

it; but the dispositions she made of it were of 
corresponding largeness, and deserve the widest 
admiration. 
ably accumulated has been generously scattered 
in a rain of the most liberal benefits. The Bon 

Marché, the largest and most successful of the 

great Parisian houses of which Zola’s ‘‘ Au 

Bonheur des Dames” 

gradually out of the little shop which once 

occupied a very small part of the vast space 
| now covered by the buildings of the great 
| establishment into which it has developed, 
| under the wise care of the two who began life 


A fortune laboriously and honor- 


was only a type, grew 


there as small shopkeepers. 
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Ten years ago 
M. Aristide Boucicaut died, but the Bon 
Marché continued to be conducted by the sur- 
viving proprietor according to the wise and 


| generous plans that had been perfected during 


| shared in the profits of the 
of here and there a customs officer who arbi- | 





his lifetime, by which the employees, according 
to their position and the length of their services, 
establishment. 
About three hundred of these employees, who 
have gradually been associated with the pro- 
prietor, make up the Société civile, as itis called, 
of the Bon Marché. To this Société civile du 
Bon Marché Mme. Boucicaut has left the whole 
vast establishment, including the buildings and 
the land upon which they were erected, the 
valued at $12,000,000, To the 


various employees of the Bon Marché, whether 


whole about 
men or women, divided into classes according 
to their positions and length of service, she left 
legacies varying in amount from S200 to $2,000 | 
and to the workmen and kinds 
employed about the establishment, including 
mechanics, watchmen, and inspectors, divided 


women of all 


also into classes in the same way, from 320 to 
$200. There are more than three thousand 
persons of the two classes, and the amount of 
these legacies alone is much beyond 33,000,000, 


—Besides these great sums, she also leaves to 
the Société cirile her favorite country residence 
at Fontenay 
$200,000, to 


-aux - Roses near Paris, valued at 


establish there a convalescent 


hospital and refuge in old age for the em- 
ployees, and for its use an additional sum of 
more than &120,000, Her estate at 
her husband’s native place, together with a 


Belléme, 


large sum of money, in all more than $120,000, 
she leaves for an asylum for the old women, 
and for the establishment of workshops for the 
young girls of the place. To two societies for 
the benefit of 
young workingwomen in Paris, she ¢ 


young workmen, and one tor 
ves S400, 
OOO, and to tive charitable associations of artists, 
musicians, actors, teachers, ete., and also to 
the ‘individualités 
$120,000, in sums of 820,000 to each. 


souffrantes de la Presse 
parisienne,” 
Besides 
Paris her residuary legatee, she leaves, beyond 


making the Assistanee publique of 
all these bequests, for other specified charitable 
purposes, more than $1,245,000, of which $100,- 
000 is distributed among the 
France,” the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, the grand Rabbi of France, the 


‘ministres des 


divers cultes reconnus en 


presidents of the consistories of the Confession 
of Augsburg and of the BLy/ise réforimeée, and 
the representative of the orthodox religious 
interests in Paris. These are not all her ob- 
jects of interest even among what may be 
called her public bequests, for her numerous 
legacies to relatives and friends are not pub- 
lished; but 


breadth and intelligence of her sympathies and 


they are enough to show the 


the liberality of her mind as well as of her 
heart. It is not strange that there should have 
been an immediate proposal, upon the publica- 
tion of this will, which so nobly crowns her 
life’s Mine, 
Boucicaut in the square on which the buildings 
of the Bon Marché front. It 
editorially in’ the 
sidered not less carefully and ably the good 
works she left behind her than she had in life 


labors, to erect a monument to 
Was Well said 


Temps that she had = con- 


and 
this blending of worldly wisdom and * other- 
worldly” wisdom, this combination of intelli- 


the direction of her commercial affairs ; 


gence of the head and of the heart, certainly de- 
Serves a long commemoration in one way or 
another. The 7enps does Americans the honor 
to consider such a disposal of wealth acquired 
in one generation as an example of republican 
virtue the like of which has hitherto been wit- 
nessed only in America and England. We fear 
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is a low estimate), Shakspere, Molitre, Mon- 


taigne, ‘ The Egoist,’ and the ‘ Vicomte de Bra- 


gelonne.’ The list is one that provokes infer- 
ences, but let the reader draw them for him 
self; we have had our say once upon Mr. 
Stevenson’s critical faculties, and once is quite 
enough. Now, his tastes are of interest as a 
merely personal matter, 
of these six--shall we say 
most deeply interested in human character, in 
the play and the power of life; and from his 
remarks in this ‘ Gossip on a Novel of Du 


InAs s 


Evidently the reader 
men or books ’—is | 


and elsewhere it appears that he writes | 


Nation. 


‘The 


dead; he thinks a thing can be outlived—a | 


strange immersion in his own history! a 


| strange forgetfulness of the history of the 


race!” And then, with well-chosen words of 
compliment, in which he takes the view ad- 
vanced also in these columns long ago that Mr. 
Howells succeeded better in the days when he 
still tolerated his own imagination, he closes 
the volume of ‘ Memories and Portraits’ with 
which this notice has principally been con- 
cerned, because it is the maturer and the richer 


| of the two beyond any comparison, except of 


adventure because he enjoys incident and ro- | 


mance, and the picturesque in setting and ac- 
tion, just as genuinely and as unabashedly as 
when he was a boy and ‘ta Jacobite would 
do,” but “give me a highwayman and I was 
full to the brim.” 

It would be a pity if one of this literary tem 
perament should not stand up and declare the 
faith that is in him and in mankind that a good 
story is a thing to be loved, though it grew up 
with as little regard to what is usual in life as 
Jack’s beanstalk had for what is usual in bean- 
stalks, Mr. 
but just as maturity steals over the page, calm- 
ing that turbulence of animal spirits and tam- 
ing into a more becoming fashion the forward 
and somewhat pert rhetoric of the ‘“ twenty- 
five-year-older,” 


Stevenson was a romantic boy; 


so the romantic boy, with his 
starts and his enthusiasms and his *‘ hot fits of 
youth,” is slowly transmuted into the artist by 
that brooding of experience upon his life which 
He has 
a wide range of reflection, and his curiosity has 
travelled in many fields ; but over and above 
that, helpful as it is, he likes to deal directly 
with the thing itself, and in his romance-read- 


now seems thought and again insight. 


ing and romance-writing he has come to an 
understanding for himself as to why men like 
to be entertained for an Arabian night, and 
why he plays the part of the entertainer, and 
neither the audience nor the showman is 
ashamed. It isa play, we know, that has run 
for a thousand and one nights, and it will still 
be going on when for him and for us all the 
lights are out; and what is the secret? It is 
not life; it is the art of depicting life. Mr. 
Stevenson knows and explains the difference 
between these two things, which cannot be 
confused, except through wilfulness or blind- 
ness, by any one who has tried his hand and got 
beyond the initial point of ignorance. He has 
many admirable sentences struck clear with 
the die of the workman who knows the craft in 
its intellectual laws as well as in its mechanical 
execution, by his mind as well as his hand. ** A 
person or a character,” he says, ‘is so much 
the better depicted as it rises clearer from ma- 
terial circumstance.” He advises the young 
writer “in this age of the particular to remem- 
ber the ages of the abstract, the great books of 
the past, the brave men that lived before 
Shakspere and before Balzac; and, as the root 
of the whole matter, let him bear in mind that 
his novel is not a transcript of life, to be judged 
by its exactitude, but a simplification of some 
side or point of life, to stand or fall by its sig- 
nificant simplicity.” 

All this was written before the issuing of the 
monthly encyclical from a leading novelist, 
and therefore Mr. 
postscript with reference to him who has made 


Stevenson adds a special 
himself the challenger in the lists—‘t one well 
worthy of mention, Mr. W. D. Howells; and 
none ever couched a lance with narrower con 
victions. His own work and those of his 
pupils and masters singly occupy his mind; he 
is the bond-slave, the zealot of his school; he 
dreams of an advance in art like what there is 
in science, he thinks of past things as radically 


| 





ripe with green though reddening fruit. The | 
book itself is most attractive in its temper, 
most interesting in its personal anecdotes and 


touches of sentiment and enthusiasm, thought- | 
. . . . | 
ful when it touches upon serious things, and | 


but most of all it gives 
pleasure by that indescribable intimacy which 


always entertaining; 


is the charm of its autobiographical passages. 


THE DALMATIAN SHORE, 


Dalmatia, the Quarnero, and Istria, with Cet 
tigne in Montenegro and the Island of Grado. 
3y T. G. Jackson, M.A., F.S.A., Honorary 
Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, architect, 
author of ‘Modern Gothic Architecture.’ 3 
vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 

It would be hard to name a people who have 

followed the path of progress over more ob- 

structions than the population which lines the 

They have but 

a narrow strip of coast, sloping down from the 


eastern shore of the Adriatic. 


crest of the Illyrian Alps to the sea, here a mile 
wide, there expanding to a score or two, The 
land is inhospitable—white and stony, with 
patches of thin soil and scanty vegetation, 
and ill supplied with water. Its one natural ad- 
vantage is in its indented shore line, on which 


lie nearly all the good harbors of the Adriatic, 


with spots of lowland or practicable slopes for | 


the lodgment of towns, and bold and land-lock 
ed anchorages, joined by long reaches of quiet 
water which the outlying islands shelter from 
the waves of the open sea. 

It is to her harbors and not to her lands that 
Dalmatia has owed what prosperity she has 
had. Greek and Roman maritime colonies 
founded her cities; their flourishing time was 
that of the their interval of 
good fortune in the middle ages was when they 


toman Empire; 


were allowed, and were content, to carry on 
their commerce quietly under the guardianship 
of Venice. Such revivalas they have had in our 
day has come with the order maintained and the 
commercial activity stimulated under the too 
paternal government of Austria. 
ties ever had more need of tranquillity and 


No communi- 


union against outside aggression ; but these 
conditions have been lacking since the fall-of 
the Roman Empire. Union they have never 
sought; tranquillity they have never maintain- 
ed, Cities as close as Trau and Spalato, when 
not forced into union by pressure of common 
enemies, could not get along without flying at 
each other, and outside aggression was never 
wanting. The barbarian invasions of the 
seventh century swept away the accumulations 
When the wasted cities 
began to recover, What with the equivocal pro- 


of Roman civilization, 


tection of the Byzantine Empire, the maritime | 


Venice, the 
pirates, the aggressions of 


jealousy and encroachments of 
depredations of 
Servia, Croatia, and Bosnia, the long arm of 


the kings of Hungary, the incursions of Sara- | 


cens and Turks, the wonder is that anv com- 


merece and any opportunity for growth were | 
left. Indeed, the history of these cities is a | 


catalogue of invasions, spoliations, destructions 
by foreign enemies or vindictive friends, varied 
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and the 
and cearth- 


by quarrels between city and city, 
natural calamities of fire, pestilence, 
quake, 

To their difficulties of position has been added 
the embarrassment of a dual nationality. In 
Roman days the population was comparatively 
homogeneous, and after the cities had been 
swept away by the Avars and Slavs, the men 
who rebuilt them were still the old Latin or 
Dalmatian race, Italian by instinct, education, 
civilization, and language. To our day in most 
of the towns the Latin element has prepon- 
derated. From Italy have 
their forms of government, their dress, their 
jurisprudence, 
tongue, imported their teachers, 


come their arts, 


They have spoken the Italian 
their archi- 
tects, many of their rulers and clergy, from 
Italy. On the other hand, the Slavs 


and Serbs 


Croats 
who from the tenth century have 
had possession of the interior, soon crowded 
about the cities, filtering into the population, 
and becoming a more or less considerable ele- 
ment of it, and, in the most southern of them, 
Ragusa and Cattaro, even becoming predomi 
nant. Yet they have by) 
pied the outlying territory of the various cities, 


prele rence occu- 


living as peasantry on the ridges and slopes be 
hind and between them. 
have survived side by side and distinct—the 


These two elements 


Latins, assimilated to the people of western Eu- 
rope in civilization, the progressive, construc- 
tive part of the population, cosmopolitan in 
feeling, bearing the burden of commerce, civil- 
ization, and law; the Slavic, afliliated to their 
inland and eastern neighbors, intensely nation 


al, picturesque, martial, turbulent, providing 


apparently most of the hot water in which their 
country has spent its life. 
Under these conditions the cities of the Dal- 


matian coast have kept up their struggle for 
existence during a thousand years. Their his 


tory has been insignificant be: 


nius for disintegration equal to that of the an- 
| cient Greeks, they have never even attempted 
| toforma nation. Yet this history is made in- 
| teresting by their untlagging eifort to keep 
| each by each their independence, Unable to 
by their 


common commercial instinct and by her pre- 


stand alone, joined mostly to Venice 


ponderance, they were constantly snatched 
from her by some powerful neighbor, or re- 
volting and shifting from one power to another 


as either seemed to give them better protection 


or more freedom, always with an eye to their 
own autonomy. Ragusa alone succeeded in 
maintaining herself apart as a curiously aristo 
cratic republic from the beginning of the ftif- 
teenth century till Napoleon snuffed her out at 


| the beginning of the nineteenth; and after him, 

Bs 

| like the others, she fell under the power of Aus 
tria. 


The details of this history are abundantly set 
forth in Mr. Jackson’s volumes, It is a tangled 
story, the product evidently of laborious re- 


search. If it errs, it is on the side of fulness, 


The general narrative 
and the details overload it, at some cost of 


is necessarily condensed, 


clearness and emphasis. 


But, for a pioneer his 
tory, this is to err on the right side. The plan 
of the book, including a general sketch of the 
| country and its history, followed by an itinera- 
ry and detailed study of the principal towns, 
leads necessarily to some iteration, which, how- 


ever, is no disadvantage to a reader who is not 


impatient, for it tends to tix and accentuate his 
recollection of a difficult and intricate subject 
The art of Dalmatia and its neighbors takes 
most of Mr. Jackson’s attention. It is pretty 
much all in the keeping of the Church, or ra- 
ther churches (for the Latin and Greek churches 


| divide the population between them), and is 
' mainly architecture, though with a good store 
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cheerful side of 
yet itis true that, with one important excep 
tion presently to be noticed, those South- 
written in dialect, such | 

Nelson Page, or 
whom Mr. Rich- 
ard Maleolm Johnson the best, have 
made true descriptions of ante-bellum manners, 
Forsome reason, whether a lack of humor or ade- 
O** somele uly be the true reason 
not, 
books have endel by writing very solemn ones, 
and Mrs. Smedes has fallen, even if not deeply, 
Mr. a great man, 


nor does she say 


Southern life and its humor, 
only 
ern writers who have 
as Mr. Harris and Mr. Thomas 
about countrymen, of 

easily 


gawky 


Is 


sire vindicate” 


or those who have set out to write serious 


Dabney was not 
that he was, but 
significant incidents of his life in 
tempts you to remind her that he was not a 


into this pit. 
she tells in 
a way that 


great man, and to ask her whether he were not 
sometimes undignified, or even frivolous, 

Nor are there glimpses enough of the life 
about him, Little is said of his neighbors, and 
nothing of what they did or what they thought. 
Insicht is seldom given into the influences that 
shaped his life, and, but for the geographical 
names, the book might be about an Australian 
There is an insuf 
this lack leaves a 
incompleteness, In § Uncle 
one ‘Miss Sally,” 
and of settled 
country, the occupations of the different classes 


instead of American, 
ficient 
feeling 
mus,’ 


an 
background, and 
ot 


for 


te 


instance, meets 


becomes aware the sparsely 


of people, and the very furniture of the cabin. 


The range of the thought of the white folks is 
reflected in the old man’s rhetorical figures, 
and the little boy that listens shows, by bis 


all — characteristic in- 
house.” There is 
‘ Memorials.’ 


occasional questions, 
life in the ‘ 
nothing analogous to oe in these 


fluences of ig 
The man is removed from the people about him, 
and, instead of getting an insight into life on a 
Mississippi plantation, the reader is puzzled to 
know how so sympathetic and kind a man had 
so little to do with his neighbors. Few persons 
are met in the book other than the members of 


his family and the distinguished men he enter 
tained. 
The very quality that Mrs. Smedes’s ‘ Me- 


morials of a Southern Planter’ lacks is the dis 
tinguishing quality of Mrs. Walworth’ssketches. 
‘Southern Silhouettes’ is not a narrative nor a 
deseription that has the unity of a biography, 
but a group of pictures of more or less hetero- 
geneous phases of old Southern life, written to 


be read one at atime as they appeared in the 


Kvening Post. This volume, therefore, lacks 
something of the serious value and of the 
serious purpose of the other ; but it lacks also 
the other’s solemnity. The pictures are clearly 
and daintily drawn, and they are truthful even 
in their humor. The reader becomes ac- 
quainted with the whole neighborhood, and the 
neighborhood was the unit of Southern life, 


and yet is. There is no interesting person within 


the acquaintance of the people in the book who 


does not find occasion, naturally if not always 
gracefully, to come within the circle of the 
reader's knowledge. As sketches, these ‘ Sil- 
houettes’ come as near to the earrying out of 


Mrs. Walworth’s purpose as sketehes can ; and 


her is, as ‘one who was 


aim, as she explains it, 
part and parcel ot the old order of things in the 


South,” to ‘put on record the story of a day 

that is dead.” 

THE ORIGIN OF MYTHS. 

Vath, Ritual and Religion By Andrew 
Lang. Longmans, Green & Co. 1887. 2 vols. 
SVO. DD. X\ }! Vil } 

THE work before us is the last stave of a series 


of brilliant studies scattered through periodi 


| 
| 
| 
| 





ee ollected 
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cal and encyclopedia, some of which have been 


in ‘Custom and Myth,’ and all of 
which are links that the deft hand of the writer 
has here forged into a strong and gempact 
chain of argument. A subject of the most se- 
rious thought, which has occupied the attention 
of philosophers and scholars for centuries, 
here treated in the serious manner, but 
with that remarkable clearness and literary 
skill, characteristic of the author, 
these volumes delightful as well as profitable 
reading. 


is 


most 


which makes 


| 
| 


The object of the work is no less a one than | 
to account for some of the peculiar features of | 


religion and mythology which have puzzled 
man fromthe moment he began to reason at 
all about these matters. The 
and wholly irrational elements which abound 
in mythology have been explained various 
Socrates down, but no 
invented 
whi 


cruel, obscene, 


ways from the time of 
until Mr. 
which is of universal application, or 
not inconsistent itself. The 
and the philological methows of interpretation 
have mite most favor in our day, and the lat- 
in having for 
Max Miiller, 
who have pre- 


system, Lang’s, has been 
th is 
with symbolical 


ter has been peculiarly fortunate 
its advocates such scholars as 
Kuhn, Cox, and De Gubernatis, 
studies in a form at 
tractive to a wide circle of Neither 
method has produced satisfactory results. The 
partisans of the philological system of explana 
tion are not agreed among themselves on the 
most fundamental principles; they all 
mythology into a description of the phenomena 
of nature; 
sider the recurrence of 


sented the results of their 
readers. 


resolve 


but while some are inclined to con- 
day and night as the 
phenomena in question, others make the strife 
of the elements the basis of myths. This sys- 
of limited application (the 


lending 


tem, besides being 
of the Aryan 
themselves to the comparative philological me 
thod), is full of absurdity carried to its 
logical results. The ‘ solar myth” 
been applied in turn to the general mythology 


myths peoples alone 
when 


theory has 
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wilder incidents of myth—are acc a as ordi- 
nary occurrences of every-day life.” This stage 
| Mr. Lang finds in the condition of savagery 
through which man has passed, and it makes no 
ditference whether we consider this condition 
the primitive one of manor not; it is enough 
that man has at some time passed through it 
and retained reminiscences of it in a subsequent 
more civilized state. In a word, Mr. Lang’s 
theory is ‘‘that the savage and senseless ele- 
ment in mythology is, for the most part, a 
legacy from ancestors of the civilized races who 
were once in an intellectual state not higher, 
but probably lower, than that of the Austra- 
lians, Bushmen, Red Indians, the lower races 
of South America, and other worse than bar- 
baric peopies.” The question why savages en- 
tertain the irrational ideas which survive in 
myths Mr. Lang does not stop to discuss, but 
briefly remarks that their intellectual powers 
not fully developed, and hasty analogy 
their unreasoned 
their chief guide. This important question 
must some day be met, but as it is more a psy- 


are 


from own consciousness is 


| chological than an anthropological one, we sus- 


of the Aryan peoples, to their epic poetry 
and popular tales (Cox), and, finally, to their | 
zodlogy and botany (De Gubernatis); but in 


some of its fields the theory has utterly broken 
down before the light of recent discoveries, and 
the inconsistencies of which it 


best long ago brought it into disrepute among 
scholars, 

The system propounded in Mr. Lang's work, 
like all others, reflects the spirit of the age. Just 
as the philological method g¢ the re- 
of by the 


Sanskrit European scholars 


rew out of 


vival of the study language caused 
of 
in the early sal of this century, 
lishment of the comparative method by 
so Mr. Lang's theory 


rediscovery by 
and the estab- 
Bopp, 
is the outcome of the mo- 
dern method of anthropological study, which 
has already good fruit in the works of 
Mr. E. B. The great difficulty with 
the older theories was that they supposed that 
in the myth-making stage of his existence, 


Lx yrne 
Tylor. 


man, 
was in an advanced inteliectual condition, and 
for some reason expressed his ideas in the cu- 
rious terms of mythological allegory. The new 
theory proposes to show, in Mr. 
that ‘‘the human mind has passed through a 
condition quite unlike that of civilized man—a 
condition in which things seemed natural and 
rational that now appear unnatural and devoid 
of reason, and in which, therefore, if myths 
were evolved, they would, if they survived into 
civilization, be men tind 
strange and perplexing. 

The first question naturally is, whether there 
‘‘is a stage of human society and of the human 
intellect 
strous and irrational—facts corresponding to the 


Lang’s words, 


such as civilized 


in which facts that appear to us mon 


is guilty at its 


pect Mr. Lang’s interest in it is less. 

We have not space to follow in detail Mr. 
Lang’s argument. He first selects a few pecu- 
liarities of savage thought, such as the tendency 
of the savage to consider himself akin to ani- 
mals and plants and heavenly bodies, and as- 


sign human speech and feeling to them; belief 
in magic and sorcery; belief in the exist- 


ence of the souls of the dead and power to 
conjure them up; the belief that a man’s 
spirit may dwell in a particular part of his 
frame and detached and roam about— 
that death caused by some hostile spirit 
conjurer; and, finally, the spirit of curi- 
osity which leads the savage to account for 
the world about him. These points Mr. Lang 
proceeds to prove by a mass of quotations from 
reports of travellers, missionaries, ete. After 
he has established these peculiarities of savage 
thought, he examines in their light the class of 
nature myths, myths of the origin of the world 
and of man, and finally divine myths. These 
various classes of myths Mr. Lang traces first 
among savage peoples, and then among civilized 
races, and shows how the same elements are 
found in all, and often the most remarkable 
resemblances in point of belief, custom, and 
ritual, 

The evidence is cumulative, and as the reader 
advances it is impossible to resist the convic- 
tion that Mr. Lang’s theory is more plausible 
than any that has yet been offered. Still, it 
will not do to press it too far. The author is 
himself aware of its limitations. The myths 
of many peoples he has not yet investigated, 
and his theory at best accounts for only a part 
of mythology. To us the most interesting part 
of the work is that relating to the question of 
the origin and diffusion of popular tales, and 
as this question is just now one of growing 
interest, we cannot refrain from a brief account 
of this novel application of Mr. Lang’s theory. 
While the Grimms were collecting their 
‘Household Tales’ they were struek by the 
resembiance between many episodes in them 
and in Indo-Aryan mythology, but it was re- 
served for later writers, notably Cox and De 
Gubernatis, to make popular tales an integral 
part of that mythology, generally on the 
theory that they were the débris of myths. 


be 
is 


or 


This theory accounted for their diffusion just 
as for that of the mythology from which they 
were evolved, by the dispersion of the Aryan 
The other theory, finding a striking 
resemblance between these tales and those of 
India, concluded that the popular tales of 
Europe had been brought from India within 


per yples 
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historic and diffused chiefly through 


channels of written literature, ‘Both theories 


tines, 


have broken down under the discovery that the 
popular tales of all peoples, Aryan and non 
Aryan, civilized and savage, are practically 
the same (which disposes of the Grimm theory), 
and that¢here were popular tales long before 
there was an historic India, as was shown by 
the Egyptian tales published by Maspero in 
ISS2, which disp ses of the Benfey theory We 
say these theories have broken down, we mean 
as theories, for there is doubtless some truth 
still left in each. 
a class apart, Mr. Lang readily admits: ‘* They 
do not, like nature myths or divine myths, 
They 
are rorfiances or novels, and if they do explain 
anything, it is rather the origin or sanction of 
some human law or custom than the cause of 
any natural phenomenon that they expound 

While Mr. Lang is not inclined to see in popu 
lar tales the débris of his savage mythology, he 
still thinks they are in the main survivals from 
extent 
be explained by the customs of savages. The 
minute application of the theory to popular 
tales is not made in the present work, but must 





That popular tales constitute 


seek to account for the origin of things 


a state of savagery, and may to a large 


be sought in Mr. Lang’s introduction to Mrs. 
Hunt’s translation of Grimm’s * Household 
Tales’ (London: C. Bell & Sons, 1884, 2 vols. 
—the only complete translation of Grimm with 
the notes of the author), and to that 
dainty of books, ‘The Marriage of Cupid and 
(London: David Nutt, 1587). 





most 


Psyche’ 


Mr. Lang’s conclusions are not very positive 
The supernatural sfuff of the stories, as he 
i says, ‘the threads of the texture, the belief in 
; the life and personality of all things—in talk 


i ing beasts and trees, in magical powers, in the 
possibility of visiting the dead—must, on our 
theory as already set forth, be found wherever 
men have passed through savagery and retain 
ed survivals of their intellectual condition, and 
wherever they have borrowed or imitated such 
survivals.” This accounts for the similarity of 
the material of heroic myths and Mdrchen, but 
does not account for the similarity of p/oft, nor 





is the question much advanced by the sugges 
tion that after all there may be no plot 
who have worked through great collections of 
popular tales know that the most remarkabl 
thing is precisely the well-defined plot, and the 
extraordinary resemblance in this respect of 
We say Aryan ad 


Those 


all Aryan popular tales. 
visedly, for there is no such close resemblance 
between them and the savage tales. It 
hard to avoid the conclusion that the popular 


Is very 


tales of Europe, at least, have come from some 
original centre, and that most of them were in 
vented only once for all. May there not still 
be more truth in the Benfey theory than Mr 
May not the popu 
5 lar tales of Europe at least have been power 


Lang is willing to admit ? 





fully influenced by the introduction of Ind 
stories, and may not the ruder 
forms have taken on a orderly 
Mr. Lang’s only conclusion is, that 


ian 
preexisting 


more shape 


*‘what remains to do is to confess ignorance of 
the original centre of the Mda@rchen, and inabili 
ty to decide dogmatically which stories must 
have been invented only once for all, and whic! 
may have come together by the mere blending 
of the universal element of imagination. It is 
only certain that no limit can be put to a sto 
ry’s power of flight per ora virwn.” 

We cannot take leave of these interest 
volumes without again expressing our admira 
tion for the scholarship and 
the author. It is too“MMuch the fault of the day 
to neglect all literary style in serious compos 


literary graces 








tion. 





Mr. Lang shows us how to be serious 





attractive at the same time 
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DR. SAMUEL GROSS ‘ 
Lutol : wy ~D CG VW ) } m2 re | i i 
ete., « with sketches of his ! a ce oe 
ries. Edited by his sons. 2 vols, Sv ; a eS 
Philadelphia: George Barri SS me ee 
ul ~ ‘ is 
PHE profession of medicine is at a disadvantage v1 , is sn SA 
in Mparison wi iw amd diviniftV, in that as en ra x 
i rule its disciples deal w inits ul not wit reises s 1 Ww . " ‘ 
groups masses Of rien lr} evn s tlue " . 
constantly before the comm init ul is, at | struetiv star 
east theorv, a rite Pahd besa a ght . sles $s su i ’ \ 
setona hill. Much of tl iwvel sti } ul failures w 
work s in arguments and appeal ice ui ! 
public, and, in this country at least I es ’ sow ‘ 
seats tf administrative ina Xt tiv We ately ' “ ( 
are practically reserved for len sof t is x 
bar. The mechanical professions of t Se 
and engineering spread t fan tl ‘ f < x ‘ 
bers by works seen of a n 1 wl rus , } , “ . 2 
ism and the tine arts, each in its way, ay il t s of 
a popular verdict his View 
It is not so in medi ‘ \ physician's 1 t sbvt VAN 
tation is acquired by the practical sult “ i ‘ 1 \ 
study as demonstrated on individu ler ‘ t veut ‘ ws 
conditions that usually forbid gen nt I Gross ‘ ‘ 
being drawn to it At the best it fined t st tl ' ‘ 
a locality so small that he must ivet ‘ un 
sonal acquaintance of nearly every admit is an amuse 
and there is no legitimate appeal to tl i \ t 
munity at large When the pu ittempts to | years. and he k 
gauge medical merit, it frequently 1 ~ S R . 
deportment as erudit ind mistakes ther hinmase \ 
cuperative power of nature or t tal it, a " 
course of disease for sk rthe al t } ks a . 
the physician. It is this working with w tics we 
known quantities upon solitary sul s its SS, s 41 . 
limits the renown of medical 1 An l | pearst t 
this account probably not e read se | s sil < s ‘ 
lines in tive hundred hirse N \ ul | in eet t 
‘an name outside of his own t i a have k ‘ s 
eminent in medicine to tifty of reputa ynes ‘ . SSUSS 
of fame in other walks of ] s of s ’ 
Within the limits of his own i eas that ist : 
cessful physician isin tly trust ind creat and t tw WAVS W 
lv bel ed. but his } 1 1p™ 1 the I ity is Ww } va ‘ 
me of affection, like that of an enlar id s x . 
mest rel It is not fan it tades wit era N 
ind at best irelv survives t Re rsonal W . veal t 
ents of his s \ Nev ess t r atest a sts SS xis : 
ral neutral tint of | ssional ssa i ‘ “ " 
fre ju nt } Ces ETeets ey . . . ‘: 
of the ill-detined haze vers Ww king S 1 \? shed 
Loctors as sure Pris s vas st w Ss A i E “a 
to challenge and t ve atte Wit S i ga abroad 
the natural re] t \ n t ‘ ‘ isa t vas a sw 
practise surgery, t " it s davs. at s lat v to sav tha 
most dir VY appeals t t senses, be t ~ “ S irefullv 1 
more Wid ANOW i ius red as ft I f Ss subst il and lasting 
natu { X] st ’ is \ isthes ting in sof! ical s« 
t ri ita s tl and ¢t i ‘ I s sfortune of su 
furt pro wu “S s ss N KS i vit s ther sev es 
pl = AS a s t it i leat is ft aul s hand the 
Ss sul < 1 sg pasts, nl is terminal monu 
i t sou tur i st n s S such limi tations, his ‘Sy 
tte ind wid k ‘ and " > time | t Surgery sg atest work, will be for 
t st = WwW ~ s ~ . v “ss auth t 
tly 4 Seow yr sa s tha | Gross’s fame wi rest upon his profe 
itr cht is ext s al achie ents; but this autobiographical 
N ‘ sta gy t . tages \ i fs active a mind should find 
ng t Lv t t t anv admirers, and in the future will serve as 
4 \ Siclans W j i map of cont aNneous Society Very natu 
it 4 ‘ se of t ‘ his } ssion is the warp of these sheets 
vhos tura strong | but the weft are woven many figures wher 
- BY ‘ ¢ : int tors and deeds and oF ms bearing upon the 
t t t = stra s shole round of modern life appear. Social 
s t vas ite a eg is and nomical views are free ly ex 
(rross : j . . i pressed, and it is very interesting to follow the 
Ox LL.D. of peration of such a mind among these themes 
‘ rgh s there Perhaps the most practically important of these 
S exa fe c is his judgment of cremation, which is favora 
“ . s. Fillin g succession © ble; and by the authority of his will he caused 
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his own remains to undergo the purification by 
fire instead of the dishonor of underground pu- 
trefaction. A city graveyard he properly styles 
és the worst kind.” 
Among the many biographical notices and the 
numerous dates and names introduced we ob- 
serve no really serious errors, although in a 
book written by one physician and edited by 
another, where, as is evident, the proof has 


relic of barbarism of 


been most carefully read, Sternberger should 
not be allowed to stand for Dr. Sternberg’s 
name. Dr. Gross refers to Macadam, the road- 
making engineer, as an American citizen, as 
he believed. Macadam’s only connection with 
this country was a temporary residence, begun 
in 1770 and terminating in 1783, during the 
Revolutionary period of which he was a civil 
ofticer of the Crown. 

Unquestionably Dr. Gross was a man of kind 
heart and good impulses, and he certainly 
thought himself considerate towards others, 
but there are at least two instances where the 
delicacy that finds its best expression in the 
Golden Rule was not displayed. In one case 
he saw for the first time fallen in drunken help- 
lessness a well-known scientist, whom he else- 
where styles “ great and good,” and who was 
habitually a temperate man. But he embalms 
in print this mortifying fault, although the 
victim has been dead more than fifty years, and 
the incident had no special relevancy to the 
narrative. Surely our sins do haunt our memo- 
ries. Again, he describes in detail the dress of 
the daughter of a well-known literary man who 
had accompanied her aged father to a certain 
assembly, and characterizes it as grotesque, as it 
certainly was. The lady is living; but, whether 
alive or not, it was certainly not in good taste 
to print such references to any woman, not 
herself seeking notoriety, and judicious editors 
would have omitted both these remarks. 

The book is excellently made in every par- 
ticular, and the energetic and somewhat ag- 
gressive author would be well pleased to see his 
last literary venture so well presented to the 
world. Besides giving pleasure to those whose 
positions are assured, it will probably act, as 
the writer hoped, ‘‘ by stimulating the ambition 
of those who may come after him to work for 
the advancement of science and the ameliora- 
tion of human suffering.” 


Von Luther bis Lessing. Sprachgeschichtliche 
Aufsitze von Friedrich Kluge. Strassburg: 
Karl J. Triibner, 1887. 

PRoF. KLUGE, author of the well-known ety- 

mological dictionary, here gives us, in brief 

compass and very readable form, the results of 
his own careful examination of an interestiug 
and much mooted question of German philology, 
namely, the precise indebtedness of modern 
literary German to Luther and the Reformation. 

The prevailing tendency has long been to date 

the new High German standard language from 

Luther, and to regard him as the creator of it. 

In opposition to this view, Scherer dated the 

new language from about 1650, and ascribed the 

**epoch-making ” influence to the grammarians 

Schottel and Gottsched. He regarded Luther 

as simply a prominent figure in what he called 

the “ period of transition” from Middle to New 

High German, that is, the period from 1350 to 

1650. Other have 

also endeavored to weaken the prestige of 

Luther the of modern Ger 

man. Brandt observes, in his Grammar, that 

‘* Luther's share in the establishment of 

the written language is generally not well 

stated and often overrated,” and further calls 
attention to the fact that fourteen translations 
of the Vulgate Bible had been published in 


writers besides Scherer 


as creator 
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High German previous to the year 1518, The 
work before us, although a mere pamphlet, 
gives all the data necessary to enable the 
reader to form an independent judgment with 
regard to the matter at issue. It is based upon 
a careful study of old and long-forgotten prints 
that have been exhumed from public libraries 
here and there, and are now made to shed their 
peculiar light upon the linguistic conditions of 
the sixteenth century. The essays are not con- 
troversial in tone, but their whole tenor goes 
to show that the language now universally 
known as ‘*‘ German ” really is, from an histori- 
cal point of view, what Grimm called it, a Pro- 
testant dialect; and also that the influence of 
Martin Luther in giving shape to this dialect 
can hardly be overestimated. We must content 
ourselves here with indicating very briefly the 
general course of Kluge’s interesting argument. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century 
there were three great obstacles to be overcome 
before anything like a national German lan- 
guage could start into existence. In the first 
place there was the supremacy of the Latin as 
the language of the Church and of scholarship. 
The cosmopolitan character of the Church 
seemed to require an international language, 
and the Latin not only served this purpose, but 
had also become in some sense the symbol of the 
Church’s historical dignity. Thus the Church 
cast its influence in favor of the use of Latin 
for all literary purposes, and endeavored to 
foster the idea that the mother-tongue was not 
only vulgar and barbarous, but not comparable 


with the Latin as a means of express- 
ing thought. How persistent and vigor- 
ous this opposition was, Kluge’s quota- 


tions show conclusively. When, accordingly, 
the Wittenberg agitation began, it was Lu- 
ther’s language as well as his ecclesiastical 
views that drew upon him the hostile attention 
of the Church. And the reformer threw down 
the gage of linguistic battle as boldly as he had 
that of the battle theological. There is evi- 
dence that he fully foresaw the immense advan- 
tage that would come to his cause by connect- 
ing it with the use and advocacy of the mother 
tongue. Whocan estimate the importance of 
the fact that the protest of the Wittenberg 
priest was thus allowed by the Church to take 
on more and more the aspect of a quarrel be- 
tween the German people, the German heart, 


the German tongue, and a Latin - speak- 
ing priesthood directed from Rome? How 
distinctly and strongly the cause of Pro- 
testantism became identified with that of 
the German language, appears from the 


statistics of book-making for the early part of 
the sixteenth century. In 1512 there were 140 
books printed in German; in 1518, 90; in 1514, 
110; in 1515, 150; in 1516, 110; in 1517, 80 (it was 
on October 31, 1517, that the theses were nailed 
on the church door at Wittenberg) ; in L518, 150: 
in 1519, 260; in 1520, 570; in 1521, 620; in 1522, 
680; in 1523, 935; in 1524, 990. The history of 
Catholic opposition to the nascent national 
language is fully traced by Kluge. The last 
point to be surrendered was in regard to the 
use of the final e in such words as Blume, 
Krone. Even as late as 1782 a Catholic organ 
could still complain: ** Es klang doch ehemals 
so genuinkatholisch die Seel, die Cron, die Sonn, 
die Blum u. s. w.—und nun schreiben die uns- 
rigen fast durchgangig die Seele, die Krone, 
die Sonne, die Blume—wie die leibhaften Ketzer 
auch schreiben.” 

The second of the obstacles referred to above 
lay in the existence of numerous highly differ- 
entiated dialects. Tenacious local prejudices 
had to be overcome, and it was a long time be- 
fore even Protestants in various parts of the 
empire could persuade themselves to write the 
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language of Luther instead of their own local 
speech. During the entire sixteenth century 
comparatively little progress was made. The 
early reprints of the Bible contained glossaries 
in which words of Luther were explained in 
terms of the local vernacular. Among all the 
literary dialects, that of Zwingli and the Swiss 
reformers was most tenacious of life, though 
it was never a formidable competitor for 
the henor of becoming the standard literary 
idiom. Such a competitor did exist, however, 
in the official language (Kanzleisprache) of the 
<mperor Maximilian, which was in a fair way 
to become a generally accepted standard when 
its progress was checked by the dialect of the 
Reformation. What Kluge has undertaken to 
do is to fellow the fortunes of Luther's lan- 
guage during the period in which it was be- 
coming generally accepted as the literary stan- 


| dard ; to recount in a somewhat popular form, 


and without going too much into philological 


| details, the struggle of the new idiom with the 


Catholic Church, the dialects. and, later, with 
the Latinizing tendencies of the humanists. 


Paleolithic Man in N. W. Middlesex. The 
Evidence of his Existence and the Physical 
Conditions under which he lived in Ealing and 
its Neighborhood, illustrated by the Condition 
and Culture Presented by certain existing 
Savages. By Jno. Allen Brown, F.G.S., 
F.R.G.S. Macmillan & Co. 1887. With a 
frontispiece and eight plates. Small 4to, pp. 


oOoO7 


ww, 


TuIs book embodies the substance of eight 
papers concerning the prehistoric archeology 


| exhibited in the northwestern portion of Middle- 


| in the district, and the succession of 


| 


sex, England. The neighborhood of Ealing has 
proved a very valuable region for the detailed 
study of prehistoric man, and much of our 
knowledge concerning the district in an 
archeological point of view is due to the per- 
sistent inquiries of the author of this treatise. 
Mr. Brown's aim is to show, by inferences 
based upon observed facts, the character of the 
geography at the time when man first appeared 
events 
occurred since that time. He 


which have 


| makes it evident that since the advent of man 
| this region has been subjected to a considera- 
| ble process of elevation, naturally accompanied 


| by the continued down-cutting of the stream 


| beds as the base level of erosion was altered. 


The interest which the reader will have in 
this book must rest rather upon the importance 
of its subject than upon the shape in which that 
matter has been presented by the author. The 
failure to rework in a thorough way the matter 
set forth in his previous essays has led to an 
unhappy clumsiness of statement. Moreover, 
though large parts of the treatise rest upon care- 
ful observation made by himself and others, we 
tind at many points a good deal that is con- 
jectural. Such hypothetical work is well 
enough in its place, but it is not well to combine 
the statement of historic fact with guesswork as 
to the conditions of the environment which pre- 
vailed at the time these facts were recorded in 
the rocks. 

To the general reader the most interesting 
chapters are those descriptive of the worked 
flints from the Ealing district, in which the au- 
thor gives a clear account of the various imple- 
ments used by the historic people of that dis- 
trict, and the chapter concerning the condi- 
tions of life presented by certain savages, now 
in a state of culture, apparently analogous 
to that of palwolithic men. In this last-named 


chapter, the author biiefly and rather effec- 
tively sketches the condition of various peo- 
ple who at present use implements similar to 
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those which have come down’ toe us from the 
palwolithic men. He fails, however, to note the 
important fact that the moral and social condi 
tion of peoples is in many cases inadequately rep 
resented by the condition of their technical or 
plastic arts, or at least those portions of such 
arts as have survived the of time 
There can hardly be a doubt that the Aryan 
folk in the later part of the stone age were 
generally in a very much higher state of cul 
ture than the Eskimo or the people of Tierra 
del Fuego, This difference in race characteris 
tics must qualify all the conclusions which rest 
upon the art remains alone. 
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Electric Transmission of Energy. 
Kapp. D. Van Nostrand. 


By Gilbert 


Electricity, for Public Schools and Colleges. 
By W. Larden, M.A. New York: Long 
mans, Green & Co, 1887, 

APPLIED electricity has made rapid strides in 

the last few years, as isevidenced by the recent 

endowment of professorships for this subject in 

a large number of the leading technical institu 

tions of the country, and also by the fact that 

dynamo electricity, practically unknown in the 
arts ten years ago, is now, under certain condi- 
tions, in electric lighting, in the storage battery, 
and in its use as a transmitter of power, an as 

In the last-named capacity it has 

not made the advance of the electric light or of 

the storage battery. 
be assigned for this, but probably the principal 


sured success, 
Numerous reasons might 


cause has been the fact that electrical trans 
mission of power has resulted from the intro 
duction of the light, and that the 
cost of investigating and experimenting upon 


eloctric 


electrical motors has been a great detriment 
In the majority of cases electric 
light is used in factories, warehouses, ferry- 
etc., the dynamos are run by 
power which is present in excess of the normal 
requirements. Under these conditions the elec 
tric light is more economical than any other ; 
but no such saving can be shown in transfer 
ring electricity as a power, with the one excep 


where the 


boats, ete., 


tion that where a central station is established 
for the generation of the electricity for motive 
power, and this power is delivered to a numbet 
of engines, all of small power, the cost of run 
ning the central plant would be much less than 
that of the separate small boilers, engines, etc 
Upon this point the author states : 


‘* A steam engine of 100 horse-power, driving 
a dynamo in the centre of a two-mile circuit, 
could deliver an aggregate of 60 horse-power 
(allowing efficiency of dynamo to be 60 per cent, 
in as many separate points within that circuit 
Apart from all considerations of nuisance and 
cost of attendance, in the case of sixty separate 
small steam-engines placed throughout the dis 
trict, which might be used instead of the sixty 
electro-motors, it is evident that we can gene 
rate 100 horse-power in one single engine at a 
far less cost of fuel than could be done in small 
engines; and although the double conversion 
necessitated by electrical distribution of energy 
entails some loss, there is still a large margin in 
the general economy of the system.” 


Under certain conditions this could even be 
improved upon, as, where the power used to run 
in the generating dynamo is water-power 
stead of coal, the cost would be trifling in com- 

, 


in 


parison—in fact, the cost would simply be that 
of the original plant and repairs: and we pre 
dict success for this in the near future wher: 
small power is wanted. The convenience of t] 
system is absolutely beyond comparison with 
the direct use of boilers, ete.; there is no heat 
no smoke, no dirt; in one minute, if desired, t! 
power is obtained from the central station, and 
in an instant shut off. 

The chapter devoted to 


gives a résumé of the ditferent « 
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Nation. 


lengthy explanation of induce 


‘urrents, and the many mechanical obstacles 
that have rendered the majority of patented 
underground cables of little value for practical 
use. More attention has been given to this 


the advances 


electric-light 


subject in this country than in England, and 
here have been greate! The 
companies have been forced by 

‘Itles, to fa 


ordinances, in many of our large 
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the future laying of all wires for electrical us 


in undergrour 

The author 
what difficult 
trical energy 


id conduits 

has endeavored to make a some 
matter (the transmission of elec 
plain to those who wish to in 


vestigate the subject from a commercial stand 


point, and the work will also be extensivels 
consulted by electricians, : 


thorough treatise. 
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shows an admirable 
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Edward Jessup of West Farms, Westchester 
Co., New York, and his Descendants. Wit 
an Introduction and an Appendix, the latts 
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moranda. By Rev. Henry Griswold Jesu) 
Cambridge: Privately printed for the autl 
by John Wilson & Son. SST, Sq. 8 , 
442 
In this very handsome volu will 
good record of the comparatively small family 
descended from Edward Jessop, one f t 
early colonists of Stamford. As he had but o1 
son and three grandsons of the name, it will 
understood that bearers of the name have be 
few, and relationships have been readily tra 
The author has kept the descendants in thes: 


three main lines the more easily becaus 
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his contemporary, Blake, will not probably be 
claimed. 

Mr. Morris’s book is written with the tho- 
roughness and the fairness which character- 
ize the other books of the series, and indeed 
the modern English school of biography. It 
will not do the admirers of seventeenth-century 
Puritanism any harm to be made acquainted 
with the good side of this hated personage; 
while, on the other hand, the partisans of the 
Government will learn from it that the resist- 


ance of the Covenanters was justified, and even } 


their excesses almost extenuated, by the griev- 
ances to which they were forced to submit. Of 
Claverhouse himself Mr. Morris says (p. 133): 


‘*He was no capricious and unlicensed op- 
pressor of a God-fearing and inoffensive peasant- 
ry, but a soldier waging war against a turbu- 
lent population carrying arms and willing to 
use them. His most able and his bit- 
te rest accuser pronounces him to have been 

‘rapacious and profane, of violent temper, and 
obdurate heart.’ Yet every attempt of his ene- 
mies to convict him of extortion or malversa- 
tion broke signally down. The decorum of his life 
and conversation was allowed even by the Cove- 
nanters; and it is recorded as a notable thing 
that, however disturbed or thwarted, he was 
never known to use gory language. 
His heart was indeed hard to those whom he 
regarded as plotters and murderers, traitors to 
their king, and enemies of the true religion. 
He was, indeed, in his own way as much a fana- 
tic as the men whom he was empowered to 
crush. But his hardness, if not tem- 
pered with mercy, was at least guided by more 
nage than was common among his colleagues. 

le both advocated and practised the policy of 
distinguishing between the multitude and their 
ringleaders. When judged by the gene- 
ral manners of the age, the circumstances of the 
time, and his position, I do not believe him to 
have been cruel by nature or careless of human 
life.” 

In his youth he says of him (p. ** His 
manners were gentle and courteous, though re- 
served; his habit of life was, as has been said, 
singularly decorous; he was scrupulous in the 
observance of all religious ordinances.” 

When it comes to the special instances of bru- 
tality charged against C laverhouse, the case of 
the * Wigtown martyrs ” is passed over briefly, 
for the reason that ‘‘ Claverhouse was present 
neither at the trial nor the execution.” That the 
story isa true one, and that ‘the two women 


7): 





were drowned in the waters of the Blednock on | 


May 11, 1685, is surely a fact as well authenti- 
cated as any in the martyrology of the Scottish 
Covenant” (p. 114). But ‘‘that 
and he alone, is responsible for the death of 
John Brown, stands on the very best authority, 
for it stands on his own.” 
the worst features of the 


Claverhouse, 


Even here, however, 
case are not certainly 


attested. Other cases are examined in the 
same candid spirit, including that of Andrew 


Hislop, ‘Sa far blacker case than the more noto- 
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rious one of John Brown,” because the victim 
wasan innocent boy, whom Claverhouse wished 
to save and had the power to save, but, “like 
Pilate, he preferred his own convenience.” One 
thing is clear: if we have here an apparent re- 
versal of the judgment of history, the final ver- 
dict is, after all, not very different from that of 
Scott in ‘Old Mortality.’ 


Free Rum on the Congo, and What It is Doing 


There. By Wm. T. Hornaday. Chicago: 
Woman’s Temperarce Publication Associa- 
tion. 1887. Pp. 145. 12mo. 


THIS indictment of the Christian nations for 
their responsibility for the African liquor traffic 
is a just one. The simple facts are these: When 
the Berlin Conference in 1884 established the 
Congo Free State, four of the Powers, Great 
Britain, Italy, Belgium, and the United States, 

endeavored to secure a special article restric t- 
ing the liquor traffic. This humane proposition 
was opposed by the representatives of France, 
Netherlands, and Germany, and, a unani- 
mous vote was required for the adoption of any 
measure, it was defeated. There are, therefore, 
no restrictions whatever to the importation of 
liquor, and this business has accordingly as- 
sumed enormous proportions. In one vear five 
nations alone shipped 10, 166 gallons to Afri- 
can ports; Germany being the leading offender 
with nearly 8,000,000, the Netherlands follow- 
ing with 1,099,146, and Boston coming third 
with 737 Bottles of gin 
come the currency in place of yards of cloth, 
half the native produce and labor is paid in it, 
while an insatiable craving for it has been ex- 
cited in the wretched tribes reached by the 
“Christian” trader. Naturally the stuff is of 
the vilest quality, though in this, it should be 
said, the Germans discriminate. When Herr 
Woermann, Deputy for Hamburg and head of 
the great house bearing his name, was charged 


as 


own 


Oet, 


,650 gallons. have be- 


in the Reichstag with sending poisonous brandy 
to Africa, he acknowledged that it was true. 
‘* He said, however, that he had never sent bad 
of the 
the French colonies. 


brandy to any 
To these he had shipped 
rum of the worst quality.” 1eed of 
following Mr. Hornaday in an attempt to show 
the incalculable and indescribable evil which 


There is ne1 


this nefarious trade is doing. That must be | 
evident to every thinking person. There is 
only one remedy, so far as we are concerned, 


and that is, to arouse a public sentiment against 
it so strong that the Powers represented at the 
Berlin Conference shall meet again and pass a 
measure prohibiting the shipment of liquor to 
African ports. 

of these Powers, 


This is not hopeless, since six 
including the three original 
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opponents of restriction, have recently signed a 
convention prohibiting the sale of liquor by the 
““copers” (floating grog-shops) to the North 
Sea fishing fleets. The only other hope for 
Africa is that Mohammedanism, victorious 
over both Christianity and fetishism, shall at 
the same time extirpate intemperance. We 
have but a single word of criticism for Mr. 
Hornaday’s earnest book, and that is, it is too 
long. 
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